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AUCTIONS 


ANTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 


. R. HARMER > 
PHILATELIC AUCTIONEER AND VALUER 
Late Winter Programme of Sales 

FEBRUARY 5 and 6.—The “ Morgan ” Colonial 
Collection and the “‘ Hopkins * Collections of 
British Empire and U.S.A., with associated 
properties of other Owners. 

FEBRUARY 12 and 13.—A Valuable General Sale, 
including a Specialised Collection of GREAT 
BRITAIN (containing I.R. Official, 1902-04 
(Edward) 10/- ultramarine, S.G. 026, used). 

FEBRUARY 19 and 20.—An Attractive British 
Empire Sale, including very Fine Specialised 
Collections of Great Britain and Rhodesia. 

FEBRUARY 26 and 27.—A very Fine Specialised 
Collection of British West Indian Colonies, 
offered by order of Major V. A. Walker, of 
London, W.1, with associated properties of other 
Owners. 

MARCH 5 and 6.—A Fine Specialised Collection of 
Jamaica, and a good range of rarities and 
selections of British Empire countries. 

MARCH 12 and 13.—An unusually Fine Range of 
Italian States and Specialised Collections of 
France and Colonies. 

Catalogues, price 3d. each post paid, on request. 
Prospective Vendors of fine stamps, single 
rarities or Collections, cannot do better than 
consult H. R. Harmer. Consistently the highest 
realisations are obtained in the Bond Street 

Stamp Auctions. Let H. R. Harmer sell YOUR 

Collection under conditions that ensure security 

and satisfaction. Full details of the H. R. Harmer 

Service, facilities, commission terms and insur- 

ance arrangements, are given in the Annual 

Resume of Prices Realised, price 6d. post paid, on 

request. 





H. R. HARMER 
The World’s Leading Stamp Auctioneer 
(Established over 50 years) 
39-42, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
And at New York 
(Telephone: : MAYfair 0218). 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 
1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries 72, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 





COUNTRY LIFE—FEBRUARY 2. 





1945 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2/- per line. 


Other headings 1/6. (Min. 3 lines) 








__ MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 





Blouses 1S WITHOUT COUPONS. We make old 
shirts or your own material into smart 
blouses at 2 gms. each. ‘“‘Trubenised’’ Brand 
Collar and Cuffs if desired.—Please write for 
details to Dept. B.9, RESARTUS, LTD., 183/9, 
Queensway, London, W.2. 
OKE FINES (Breeze) for steam and central 
heating. 23/- ton at works; five ton trucks 
any station.—Box 84, HANNAFORDS, 69, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 
URS. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 
repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 
INIATURES. Treasured Memories. 
Exquisitely painted from any photograph 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
—VALERIE SERRES, 79a, Marine Parade, 
Brighton, Sussex (late of Wimbledon). Est. 1760. 
EWMEX WALL CLEANER, 1/6. Dirty wall- 
paper, Distemper, Ceilings made like new. 
—From Stores, Harrods, Selfridges, Army and 
Navy. Boots, etc. 


LD-ESTABLISHED LONDON FIRM of furriers 

are prepared to carry out renovations and 
re-modelling of better quality furs. Estimates 
submitted at keenest possible prices.—D. LEVY 
and SONS, Morley House, 413, Regent Street, 
London, W.1. Tel.: Langham 1767. 


HE BEST YEARS OF YOUR LIFE 

can be even better if you are confident of 
looking your best. A ‘* Coronet "’ of curls will act 
like magic and transform your coiffure into a 
miracle of perfection. 

Easily worn and invaluable while waiting for 
your next permanent wave and on all occasions 
when you cannot visit your hairdresser. 

The joy of a perfect coiffure at all times will be 
yours if you are wearing a Coronet of Curls. 

Pattern of your hair will enable me to quote 
you the cost, which is not unreasonable at the 
present time. 

GEORGES BARRANGER 
Premier (Free) French Posticheur, Permanent 
Waving and Hair Colouring Specialist, Maison 
Georges. 38/40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
S.W.1. Tel: Vic. 5943/4. (Only address.) 


ISHING A HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS NEW 

YEAR to patrons of our service, both present 
and future, and to advise them that garments 
on which they would have our specialists’ advice 
re Turning, Retailoring, Converting. Alteration, 
Remodelling, Cleaning and/or Tailor-pressing, 
should be sent NOW, and so ensure earliest 
possible completion.—SACKVILLE TAILORING 
Co., LTD., (Dept. C. L.), 61, Bedford Hill, London, 
S W.12. Tel.: STReatham 1600. 


LIVESTOCK 





























PERSONAL 


CCOMMODATION offered for 5-6 months, 

Banbury-Northampton district. Lady, away 
all day has rooms for Service or ex-Service 
couple, or two friends. Well-appointed small 
country house, garden produce, war-time staff 
(non-resident), main line train facilities, riding 
available (no groom). Weekly terms, 4 gns. each. 
—Box 577. 


AN ORIGINAL SPEECH for each occasion. 
Public speaking privately taught. Ring for 
appointment, Welbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM HAMIL- 
TON, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 


FFICER'S WIFE. with small baby. wishes to 

be Paying Guest, on modern farm, where 
other young people. Being skilled land worker, 
used to horses, is willing to give few hours help 
daily. Would pay up to £5/5/- per week, starting 
mid-April.—Box 716, ROBERTSON & SCOTT, 
Edinburgh. 


FR ESIWENCE offered in one of Surrey’: Ss loveliest 
Houses, situated in 10 acres of private grounds 
with own produce. Perfectly appointed, centrally 
heated. Tennis, Riding, Billiards, Bridge, etc. 
with Golf Links near at hand. Perfect food and 
excellent service. 2 Double Rooms only available 
5': gns. per week per person. —Box 578. 


ERY FINE Sterling Silver Tea and Coffee 

Set.7 pleces, with two trays, one large and 
one small. Richly gilt. Made by best Paris 
manufacturer. Weight approximately 400 ozs. 
In pertect condition. £600 or nearest offer.— 
Apply, Box 569. 

















MISCELLANEOUS _ 


A SURVEY of structure and condition before 
you buy your house is expedient; a Valuation 
and Inventory of the contents after you have 
moved in is prudent.—CORRY & CORRY, Sur- 
veyors and Valuers, London. War-time address: 
50 High Street, Pinner. Tel.: 4310, and at Harrow 
and Gerrards Cross. _ 








LL ABOUT HORSE E BRASSES, ” guide “and 

320 illustrations, 2/6. ‘‘Horse Brass Collec- 
tions No. 1,” 1,400 illustrations, cloth bound, 5/-. 
“Horse Brass Collections No. 2,” 1,200 illustra- 
tions, cloth bound, 5/-. ‘“‘Horse Brass Collections 
No. 3," rarities and information, 5/-. The most 
comprehensive book on the subject.—H. S. 
RICHARDS, 63, Vesey Road, Sutton Coldfield. 


NGORA HAND-MADE WOOLLIES in actrac- 

tive shades, spun from long-haired silky wool. 
Boleros, jumpers, jackets from 4% gns_ Attrac- 
tive Shetland jerseys and jackets.—DIXON, 47, 
Halsey Street, S.W.3. Tel.: K Ken. 8985. 


RTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and still 

the only Firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562, 


AGS !—-HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 
will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 


59. New New Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’ ’s). 


LOUSES—Men’ s worn shirts will make into 
MOST ATTRACTIVE Blouses or own material 

can be made up by experts, 30/-. NO COUPONS.— 
Write for details, C.B., C.14, 45a, Mortimer Street, 
London, W.1. 

















OXER PUPPIES, ped. reg. A vital dog, a great 

character, a magnificent friend and guard for 
man, woman, and child.—Particulars, J. W. 
LISSENDEN, Ashford (2558). Middx. 


OXERS. Red fawns, black masks, 3'2 months. 
Super, pedigree, temperment, condition. Deg, 
and bitch at 25 guineas each, ditto at 30 guineas 
each. Sent on approval against cash.—MRS. 
MONTGOMERY, Apple Trees, Radwinter 52, 
Essex. 
ULLDOGS, 3 dogs, 1 bitch, puppies, 10 weeks 
old; 14 champions in pedigree; from £15.— 
HAYLE BULLDOGS, 34 West Common Gardens, 
Scunthorpe, Lincs. 
HARLEQUIN GREAT DANE Puppies for sale. 
Sire, Sir Dinos of Lullingstone; dam, Kin- 
martin Ganesha. Also litter of Liver and White 
English Springer Spaniels. All beautifully 
marked. Splendid pedigrees.—TONKIN, Miriam, 
Station Lane, Pitsea, Essex. Vange 3116. 
"ENNETH BEESTON’S NOTED STOCK. Best 
quality Friesian, Ayrshire, Shorthorn and 
First Cross guaranteed newly Calved deep-milking 
young Cows and Heifers, Store Cattle and 
licensed Bulls. Selected Heifer and Bull Calves. 
Tuberculin-tested if required. Also still available 
hardy selected Pullets, popular breeds and 
crosses, three to seven months old, 13/6 to 286. 
Point of lay Ducks, 20/-. All bred from heavy 
layers. A few show-quality unrelated Pure-bred 
Stock Cockerels, 35/-; Drakes, 25/-. All stock 
carriage paid and on seven days’ approval.— 
K. BEESTON, Burley Farm, Allestree, Derby, 
(Tel.: Derby 57736). 
OWER BROS. offer you Cattle, Pigs, Poultry 
and Appliances. Catalogue and price list on 














request.—GATEWOODS FARM, Rayne, Brain- 
tree, Essex. 
EAT, granulated, 17/6 cwt. (approx.), carr. 
paid. Parrot Food, 5 pints £1. Budgerigar 


Seed 4 pints £1. Canary Mixture, 4 pints £1. All 
post free.—ROTUNDA FOODS, South Street. 
Dorking, Surrey. 

ULLETS, PULLETS, PULLETS. Come 

see our 63 months old at point of lay: 
cannot manage, write us your requirements. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. — FERNLANDS P.F. 
Chertsey. Tel.: Chertsey 3252. 

EARED PULLETS. March, April, May 

delivery. Best accredited stock. R.I.R.x L.S., 
5 weeks old, 7/6 each. Best White-fieshed Table 
Cockerels, immediate delivery, 5 weeks, 4/6 each. 
All carriage paid, live delivery, and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Cash with order.—STUART, Fram- 
lingham, Suffolk. 


and 
if you 





HAMBA FARM, Abinger, Surrey. Perfect 
specimens Khaki Campbell April, 1944, Ducks 
and Drakes and pure Aylesbury, 35/-. Breeding 


Geese, 55/-, 
crates. 


PORTING DOG "BREEDER has exceptionally 

fine Puppies of the following breeds for 
disposal: Golden Retrievers, Black Labradors, 
Irish Setters, Cocker and Springer Spaniels.— 
Apply: DORMANS FARM, Broadbridge Heath, 
Horsham. 


65/-. Ten days’ approval. Deposit on 


IM, lovely “pedigree Golden Cocker Spaniel, 

dog, 7 months, house trained, retrieves to 
hand, 20 gns. Approval. JUDY, handsome pedi- 
gree 7 months Black Labrador bitch retrieves to 
hand perfectly, 20 gns. Approval. BRUCE, hand- 
some pedigree Golden Retriever dog, house 
trained, adorable companion, 20 gns. Approval.— 
S. G. HALLETT, Breach Farm Kennels, Charlton 
Adam, Taunton. 





A CALENDAR of Old English Customs still in 
being, with description and dates of celebra- 
ting each, post free, 3s.—-MARK SAVAGE, Upper 
Basildon, Reading. 


ANCIENT SILVER—a collection of fine old 

Georgian Table Silver for disposal, also 
period pepper-casters, salt-cellars, candlesticks, 
salvers, sauce-boats, etc. All in splendid state 
and with good marks. Reasonable prices. I am 
willing to send anything for inspection.—LT.- 
COL. A. G. B. STEWART, O.B.E., The Friars, 
Rochester. ’Phone : Chatham 3160. 


ATTRACTIVE PRE-FABRICATED TIMBER 

HOUSE with two reception rooms 16 ft. x 
14 ft. and 16 ft. x 15 ft. with six other rooms on 
ground floor. Three bedrooms first floor. Price 
in sections, ex site Norfolk, £1,375. Specification 
and plan on request.—D. McMASTER & CO., 
Mount Bures Works, Bures, Suffolk. 

(YAR. S.S. JAGUAR, 1937, black and chromium 

body, red leather upholstery, excellent condi- 
tion, £300. 2's litre.—Box 568. 

‘OLLECTION OF ENGLISH PORTRAITS, 

1509-1850, would sell separately. Inquiries 

invited from galleries and collectors of royal 
and historical portraits.—Write Box 564. 


LOG A few bottles pre-1914 








J,;AU DE COLOGNE. 
Alexis Guirins Russian Triple for sale.— 
Box 570. 
Fest QUALITY CARVED MAHOGANY 
PANELLING, late 18th century, from Burgo- 
master’s House in Amsterdam. Approximately 
517 square feet. Inquiries invited.—Write Box 575. 


FUR BARGAINS. A fine Kolinsky Coat by 
Bradleys; also good quality Coats by expert 
furriers in Mink, Nutria, Persian Lamb, Squirrel, 
Baby Seal, Musquash, Skunk, Ermine, Silver 
Fox, Beaver Lamb, etc., etc. Many O.S. and 
W.X. fittings in stock offered. Subject to being 
unsold. Call.—RAILWAY LOST PROPERTY 
(Sales Dept.), 41-42 Parliament Street, Westmin- 
ster. S.W.1 
GENTLEMAN'S OVERCOAT lined Musquash, 
length, 52 inches. Best offer over £55. Also 
Overcoats, Suits, Underclothes for sale privately. 
Height, 5 feet 11 inches; chest, 40 inches; waist, 
38 inches. Shoes, size 10. Sheepskin — 
Ladies’ Wellingtons. Size 4%.—Box 5 


ENTLEMAN’S new Stainless aes Wrist 

Watch. Luminous; 15 jewel; shockproof, etc. 
Perfect. £16. Conway Stewart Gold Nib Fountain 
Pen, £2. Automatic Propelling Pencil, £2. New 
Marble Desk Set, double, complete. Two Vacu- 
matic Fountain Pens; new and superior, £18. 
Ronson Automatic Lighter. All superior and 
perfect.—J. COLNBROOK, 53, Gloucester Gardens, 
Bayswater, London, W.2. 


UN. 12-bore, hammerless d.b., in excellent 
condition, 32 gns. Salmon spinning rod cane 
built 9 ft. 2 plece, little used, £9.—Box 574. 


Gurr FOR SALE. Cogswell & Harrison’s “Vic- 
¥ tor” model, side lock, double barrel, hammer- 
less, 30-inch Damascus barrels, exceptionally 
well balanced, in solid leather case, with all 
extras. Reasonable offer will purchase—Box 565. 

















H4vE YOUR FAVOURITE SUIT copied in a 

John Peel Countryside tweed from £5 14s. 
and 26 coupons. Fit guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send 3d. for patterns.—-REDMAYNES, 
8, Wigton, Cumberland. 


UNTING KIT for sale. 








Never worn. “Rat- 


catcher” coat, yellow waistcoat, breeches. 
No coupons. Seen London. Suit slim figure, 
6 ft. 1 in. Best offer over Twenty guineas.— 


Write ‘‘N.C.,” clo CHARLES BARKER & SONS, 
LTD., 31, Budge Row, London, E.C.4. 
AWN MOWER, motor, 16-inch, four-stroke by 
Ransomes, 1938 model, in absolutely first-class 
condition. Golf Clubs, steel-shafted driver and 
two mashies; also putter and bag. All practically 
unused. Best offer accepted. Inspection invited. 
—Apply, S. M. BARR, “Rosslyn, we _Vange, Essex. 
MINIATURE exquisitely painted on ivory 
from any photograph, by an exhibitor Royal 
Academy, moderate fee. Specimens sent.—C. J., 
Northway Court, Ashchurch, Glos. 


O COUPONS. Lovely Black Lace Evening 

Dress with Coatee, unworn, O.S., £10 10s.: 
Box 573. 

AVEN VICEROY CARAVAN, 16 ft. 6 in., d/p., 

4 berths, gas and anthracite, end kitchen, two 
doors, toilet. 45 other caravans in stock. H.P. 
terms arranged, delivery road or rail.—F.O.C. 
CARAVAN CENTRE, 206, The Broadway, London, 
N.W.2. 'Phone Gladstone 2234. 

EAL SHETLAND SHEEPSKIN RUGS, white, 

gold, cream, and yellow, approx. 36 in. by 
26 in., £5 5s. each, no coupons; well cured and 
finished, these rugs are suitable for bedroom or 
sitting-room. Hand-knit Fair Isle Berets, 16/- 
each, no coupons. Hand-knitted Fair Isle Juliet 
Caps, very smart, 14/- each, no coupons. Fair 
Isle Tartan Scarf and Beret Sets, 40/- per set, 
1 coupon. Real hand-knit all-over Fair Isle 
Jumpers, short sleeves, traditional Fair Isle 
colours, 120/9, 6 coupons. Ladies’ Fair Isle 
bordered Jumpers, 65/9. Fair Isle bordered Cardi- 
gans, 77/9,6 coupons pergarment. Plain Shetland 
Jumpers or Cardigans, nice shade of natural grey, 
price 56/-, 6 coupons. Gent.’s all-over Fair Isle 
Sleeveless Pullovers, 93/9 and 6 coupons. Hand- 
knitted, all-wool thick Socks, 7/- pair, 2 coupons. 
Hand-knitted all-wool Golf Stockings, 17/6 pair, 

















2 coupons. Hand-knitted all-wool Shooting 
Stockings, 20/- per pair, 2 couvons. Satisfaction 
guaranteed.—_THE HEBRIDEAN CROFTER 


WEAVERS, Muir of Aird, Benbecula, 
Hebrides. 
‘PLIT-SECOND WRIST 3T CHRONOGRAPH, ma mag- 
nificent fully jewelled movement, 18 ct. gold 
case with giraffe hair and 22 ct. gold strap. £50 
or close offer or would exchange plain gold 
cigarette case holding 8 or 10 one side only.— 
ADVERTISER, 86. Newington Butts, London. 
TANDARD, 9 H.-P. 1938, 32.000, overhauled last 
month, new battery; sunshine roof; carefully 
maintained by owner-driver; excellent proposi- 
ti_n. Nearest £210.—GRISEWOOD, Liphook (9229). 
J'HREE FIRST-CLASS SALMON RODS for 
sale, also Waterproof Waders, Stockings, 
and Rubber Boots, £30 the lot, carriage paid.— 
Box 576. 
WEEDS direct from a Scottish Mill, from 9/- 
and 2 coupons per yard.—Patterns from 
DENHOLM TWEEDS, Hawick, Scotland. 


Outer 














_ WANTED 
ADDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWR 


and SAFES, etc., wanted for CASH. H: 
prices.—TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lane, Lx 
Holborn 3793. 

PPAREL. Highest prices returned for 

carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, 
ing of all kinds. Private owners may send 
satety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMOND 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1798), 24-25, 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2 

LOTHING.—MISSES MANN and SHA 

TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentk: 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc, ( 
cash by return for consignment sent. EF: 
—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 

X-OFFICER urgently requires Lounge 
suitable business; 6 ft. 2 in., chest 
inside leg, 34% in. Must be first-class tai] 
condition. Also ) good shirts, 16 in.—Box 
Frriciparres, Hoovers, Washing Ma 

Radios, any condition, purchased.—W; 
*phone SUPERVACS, 23, Baker St., W.1. (W 
Wel. 9388); 53, High St., Slough ‘(Tel.: 2088 
GLDFISH. GOLDEN CARP, ORFE or . 

wanted for ornamental ponds.—PARP 
12, Fairfax Road, London, N.W.6. Phone: Pri 
1856 














[LLUsTRATED LONDON NEWS wanted, 
in exchange “COUNTRY LIFE.” “Aut 
wanted in exchange for ‘‘Punch. "—Box 5 572 


OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., will pay 
satisfactory prices for good quality Sadc 
Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles), etc., in 
condition. —20, King St.. - COVENT ‘GARDEN, v 
POSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of all coun 
wanted for cash; also really good collect 
Don’t send, write first, SEFI, PEMBERTON 
co., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominster. 
HOTGUNS. Wanted, hammeriess ejector 
of best quality; highest prices paid; sen 
inspection and offer. CHURCHILL, Gun-ma} 
32, 32, Orange Street, LeiceSter Square, London. 
Sf G GUNS, WANTED TO . PURCHASE, 
dition immaterial if capable of repair. BI 








Rv 


PRICES paid for any kind of 12b. Send for inspe« 


tion; immediate return if offer not acceptabl 


CHARLES RIGGS & CO. (Proprietors of E 


Reilly & Co., est. 100 years), 22, Wormwood Str 
London, E.C.2. Write for Gun and Crop Protecti 


lists. 


M 
et, 
n 


‘ILVER CIGARETTE CASES, Paste, Marca- 
site, Cameos, Diamonds and all Jewellery 


Gold Necklets, Guards, Lockets, Charms, et 


Silver Plate; exceptional prices paid. Offers with 
cash by return.—MILLER, Jeweller (Dept. C.L.), 


Llandrindod Wells. 


ells. Bankers: Barclays. 
URQUOISE. Garnet, precious and 


precious, Marcasite and Paste Jewellery, 





semi- 
algo 


Silver Cigarette Cases in any condition wanted 


Top prices paid, 


register parcels to ABBIS 


TRADERS LTD.,2, Gt. Pulteney St., London, W.1. 





GARDENING 


'LOCHE GUILD MEMBERS pay 1/. pay 1/- 


@ year and 


get a thousan‘fold return in gardening advice 
and information—the pooled experiences of every 
member, monthly notes, hints and tips by recog- 


nised experts, 


admission to demonstrations, 


lectures, exhibitions, and the free use of our 
advisory bureau on every kind of gardening 


problem.— Write to-day, The Secretary, 
CLOCHE GUILD. 9, The Grange, Chertsey. 
ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONS'TKUC! 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. 
address.—GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of C} 
hurst). Nurseries, KNOCKHOLT, Kent. 
ARVEY’sS SEEDS always please. Ser 
stamp for our 1945 Garden Seed Catal 
flowers and vegetables. Special terms for 
production clubs, allotment societies, etc. 
Market Growers’ List sent free on reque 
specialists over 50 years.—J. P. HARVEY & 
LTD., Oxford Street, Kidderminster. 
OTOR LAWN MOWER SPECIALISTS 
is the time to send your Motor Mower 
for overhaul or to be rebuilt. All work gu 
teed for 12 months. Mowers bought, sold 
changed.—DALE, JONES & CO., 8&1, Little Al 
Street, London, N.W.1. EUSton 5215. 
PAVING STONE. Quantity Old London Y 
rectangular Paving Stone for sale.—WII 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel.: 3358. 
EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QUALI 
we do the experimenting, not you!—\ 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Cambs. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions 


FXPERIENCED SINGLE-HANDED woop 
required for small estate capable of im; 
ment. Must be able to do rough cleavin 
fencing. Cottage available, main electricit 
water.—Apply, H. M. DRAKE, ESQ., West Ri 
Ansty, Cuckfield, Sussex. 

EADKEEPER required for small Esta‘ 

Midlands. A good manager of pheasan 
keen trapper and one able to kill and dress 
son is preferred, but experience with deer | 
essential. Duties include care of sporting 
Normal staff allows for two under-keepers 
owing to war-time usage of land and coverts 
one underkeeper at present employed. Rem! 
tion will be according to experience and 
include free house, fuel and vermin bor 
Apply, with copies of testimonials or refer: 
to Box 571. 2 

ORKING FOREMAN wanted on 200- 

Home Farm. Help with milking and tré 

Wife or daughter to attend dairy and po\ 
Good house. Highest references required. A¥ 
supervision. No accounts.—Apply by lett« 
THOMAS, Rossway, Berkhamsted, Herts. 


SITUATIONS WANTED | 


ARM MANAGER-BAILIFF, life experi: 
all branches. Dairy farm preferred. 23 y 
excellent references. 
‘Phone Himbleton 217.—EADE, Hill Court, 
ton Flyford, V Worcester. eee 
ENTLEMAN, discharged, 28, nine "ye 
experience mixed farming, requires pos' 












































Manager of small estate and to run home far™. 


Box 518. 


Good house essen + 


CHASE 


ED 


Note new 
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Harp 
Pr MRS. RICHARD KEYNES 
E. Mrs. Keynes, before her marriage on January 20 Miss Anne Pinsent Adrian, is the elder daughter of 
- Professor E. D. Adrian, O.M., F.R.S., and Mrs. Adrian, of 12, Grange Court, Grange Road, Cambridge. 


Her husband, Mr. Richard Darwin Keynes, is the eldest son of Air Vice-Marshal G. L. Keynes, F.R.CS., 
and Mrs. Keynes, of 11, Arkwright Road, Hampstead, N.W. Mrs. Richard Keynes is working at the 
Ministry of Production 
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including postage: Inland and abroad, 86s. 8d. ; 
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REQUISITIONED LAND 


IR NORMAN BIRKETT is certainly 

right when he points out that no more 

unfortunate moment than the present 

could have been chosen by the Government 
to launch a Bill giving Whitehall licence to retain 
or enclose,and convert into freehold, the c.mmon 
lands all over the country which have been 
requisitioned during the war. A very careful 
enquiry has just been completed by the Minister 
of Town and Country Planning into the whole 
subject of national parks, and if Government 
Departments are to be given the power—even 
though they may at present have no urgent 
general desire—to close footpaths and, by 
purchase, to extinguish common rights, the 
most essential parts of the structure upon which 
any practical system of national parks must 
rest will be sapped if not actually cut away 
under the feet of those who are planning and 
building it. 


The choice of areas requisitioned for war 
works has been largely conditioned by two 
factors—except in some cases no doubt by 
accessibility to normal transport. These are the 
strategic factor of remoteness from probable 
enemy attack and the financial factor involved 
in absence of development and low market 
value. Unfortunately the common lands which 
must necessarily form the basis of a national 
parks system are not only undeveloped and 
priceless (in both senses) but, if of any consider 
able area, are generally remote and of little 
agricultural value. Otherwise they would 
hardly have escaped the maw of the enclosers 
in earlier days. It is because of this that the 
cost of making such a mountain region as 
Snowdonia, the Peak or the Devon moors into 
national parks would be so small, and that even 
in districts like the Lake District and the West 
Country coasts, where development values are 
already considerable, the corresponding cost 
would still be of manageable dimensions. 
Convert any large proportion of the common 
lands of these areas into freehold and the cost 
of integration of any of them into a national 
park will become an entirely different pro- 
position. 


The Government propose in the Bill that 
there shall be an appeal from departmental 
decisions to a War Works Commission. But 
the members of this Commission are to be 
appointed by the Treasury, and nobody makes 
any secret of the fact that, the main purpose 
of the Bill being to conserve the national 
finances, financial considerations will be para- 
mount in their decisions. We pointed out the 
dangers of the situation last week. Where 
financial considerations .are admitted to be 
overriding no others are likely to retain much 
weight. The Treasury demands will prove 
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irresistible. Surely this is an overwhelming 
reason for making the appeal commission a 
general one consisting of individuals outside 
the departments involved and not only with 
no economy axe to grind but with a real com- 
petence to judge what will make a handsome 
and healthy country and not merely a handsome 
balance-sheet. 


ELTHAM PALACE 


R. STEPHEN COURTAULD, who has 
offered to give Eltham Palace to the 
nation, acquired a 99-year lease of the historic 
property from the Crown Lands Commission as 
recently as 1933. Eltham was one of the princi- 
pal royal palaces from the time when Bishop 
Bek of Durham bequeathed it to Edward II’s 
Queen Isabella till Henry VIII moved to 
Greenwich. Edward III is believed to have 
founded the Order of the Garter in connection 
with a tourney held in the still existing tilt-yard 
at Eltham in 1346. The Palace is surrounded 
by a moat over which Richard II built the 
beautiful stone bridge, but nearly all the 
original buildings that covered the island had 
long since disappeared, except for the magnifi- 
cent Great Hall built by Edward IV—the third 
largest in the country—which survived in a 
somewhat dilapidated condition. In consulta- 
tion with the Crown Lands and Office of Works 
Mr. Courtauld carefully restored the Hall and 
other medieval remnants, and replaced the 
miscellaneous later buildings with a new house 
designed to harmonise with the old. Another 
result of his intervention was the safeguarding 
of the remaining 50 acres of park from further 
encroachment by building development, which 
now hems in the property, and the formation 
of a charming garden in and around the moat. 
The effect of the gift, if accepted, will be that 
the Crown lease will be transferred to the 
Ministry of Works with a national monument 
admirably restored and beautified at private 
cost. By a pleasant coincidence Mr. Courtauld 
contributes an article to this week’s CouNTRY 
LIFE on the Seven Natural Wonders of the 
World. Eltham Hall, for the rehabilitation and 
then the gift of which the nation would be twice 
indebted to him, could certainly be numbered 
among the Seven Wonders of surviving medi- 
eval English domestic architecture. 


CONSOLATION 


UMMER*‘has faded and died, 
Winter is here, 
Yet there are things that abide 
The vanishing year. 


If consolation to find 

Be not amiss 

To the undauntable mind 
Of man, it is this, 


That he more clearly perceives 
Vhrough the bare spars, 

After the loss of the leaves 
The light of the stars. 


EDGAR PROUDMAN. 


LAST YEAR’S RAINFALL 


EATHER statistics are hard to come by 

in these days, but at a recent meeting of 
the Thames Conservancy the Chairman gave 
some interesting figures with regard to rainfall 
last vear over the Thames Catchment Basins 
above Teddington. The total for 1944 was about 
25°10 inches, compared with the normal 28°24. 
At first sight this seems to confirm the general 
impression that the year was most unusually 
dry. That, however, is not actually the case, 
and there is no question, as many _ people 
erroneously think, of a low record having been 
established. The long period of consistently 
low rainfall which began in February, 1943, 
came to an end in August, 1944, and the last 
four months of the vear brought the figure back 
well within the normal range. This does not 
mean, of course, that the effects on underground 
supplies of the previous nineteen months of 
drought will not be felt for a long time to come. 
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Captain Bray gave an illustration of those etfe; 
by citing the case of a chalk well in Berksh; 
which the Conservators keep under regu 
observation. For ten years this well had ; 
dried out, but it went dry early last July, ; 

in spite of five months of heavy rainfall it is st 
to-day, as dry as ever. It will evidently, as : 
Chairman said, take more than one Winter 

heavy rain to restore again the usual level 

our underground supplies. 


SECRETS OF THE HEARTWOOD 


ECENTLY, while a log from an oak ¢ 
felled near Ashford was being sawn ji 

Kentish mill, a cannon shell embedded in 
timber was exploded by the saw. No one \ 
hurt, but the saw itself was ruined and mu 
other damage was wrought. One newspa; 
described the accident as ‘“‘unique,’’ but th 
is only too much reason to expect compara! 
mishaps in the future, both when home-gro\ 
timber (especially from south-eastern Englan 
where so many aerial battles were fought) 
being sawn and, later, when Finnish, Polis 
German and Central European timber is aga 
imported. It may be recalled that after t! 
last war agreements about timber shipped fro: 
Riga often contained a special provision pri 
tecting the purchaser from losses caused b 
the presence of foreign bodies-such as bullet 
which had found their billets. Of course, eve 
in normal times considerable quantities of lead 
pellets are discovered in our home-grown 
timber—as in the beechwood rollers in York 
shire woollen mills—and the “‘ironmongery”’ in 
hedgerow timber, especially elms and oaks, is 
notorious among woodmen, tree-fellers and 
sawyers : an uncertain number of nails, staples, 
lengths of wire and chain and old horseshoes 
(commonly used to hold running or slip rails 
are expected almost as a matter of course 
Occasionally an ancient tree will yield some 
thing more exciting: a few years ago there 
was a report of the finding, in one hollow veteran, 
of a human skeleton in armour—armour rusted 
to the likeness of brown paper. It was suggested 
that the man had perhaps been wounded and, 
having climbed into the tree to elude his 
enemies, had then been unable to climb out, 
because of weakness and loss of blood. At al! 
events, the tree had kept its grim and tragi 
secret to the day of felling. 


PANTOMIME THROUGH OTHERS’ EYES 


UR American guests have been on the 
whole wonderfully and kindly uncritical 
various features of our national life. They sai 
at first that they did not like our beer, bu 
they have now come round to it at least so fa 
as to drink it quite happily. It appears, how 
ever, that there is one thing they canno 
understand, and that is our affection for th 
Christmas pantomime. If we can get outsid 
ourselves and look at the matter with imparti 
eyes we may find it surprising ourselves. W 
do like the pantomime, but it is to some exten 
at least on sentimental grounds and for ol 
sake’s sake, because it is full of childhood 
memories. Mr. James Dyrenforth, who ha 
been writing about it very sympathetically 
declares that it is ‘‘ English to the core,’’ and s 
it is; it is more than that, for it is parochial t 
the core; it is full of local jokes which ar 
intelligible only to those who live in the pat 
ticular town where the pantomime is produced 
There is one rather curious point about th: 
grown-up liking for this unique entertainment 
When we went to it as children many of th 
jokes were over our heads; to-day we can unde! 
stand them, but it is not the jokes that we alway 
enjoy. Some of them appear excruciatingly bac 
and a gentleman attired as a middle-aged lad) 
does not necessarily amuse us. What really 
appeals is the succession of glittering pro 
cessions, and above all the transformation scen: 
with all its golden splendours, its jewelled foun 
tain and opening flowers. As to the ‘‘arid 
stretches’’ we agree with Mr. Dyrenforth; we 
find them very arid indeed. We would willingly 
dispense with young ladies attired as the Spirit 
of Britain, the Spirit of Peace or what not and 
singing patriotic songs. ‘‘ But leave us still our 
old nobility’’ of the transformation. scene, 
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By Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


 - HE remark “how like his father’’ is 
one which one hears frequently when 
a concourse of women, indulging in 
baby-worship, detect a striking like- 
ne in a two-month-old child’s unformed 
fe. ires to those of its hook-nosed square- 
ch. ned sire. It is quite possible that, with the 
ex rienced feminine eye, they do detect a 
st: ag resemblance, but it is not immediately 
ap urent to the mere male. I have known rare 
ca where sons resemble their fathers very 
lv, but, as there is always the disparity 
of . least 25 years between the two ages, with 
hanges in hair-dressing and cut of clothes 
re -sented by the passage of a quarter of a 
ce airy, it requires a good memory and some 
ination to recognise this; and in any case, 
oy g to the age factor there is never the risk 
istaking one for the other. 
[ would say that this tendency to resemble 
nale parent in every detail is much more 
m <ed in the canine world than it is in the 
hi .an, and in one case at least this is an em- 
be assment. My Scottie in an unthinking 
m went fathered a litter of pups without 
ing any preliminary enquiries into the 
il standing and character of the mother. 
O: of the resulting offspring is his living image, 
uch so that, at a distance of 50 yards or 
me, I cannot decide if I am looking at my 
oy 1 dog, or one that no one would wish to own. 
T!.. drawback to this is that the son does not 
re -mble his father in character; he mixes with 
lo. companions, he spends most of his time in 
ili it hunting, and he is suspected of chicken- 
killing, cow-chasing, and even sheep-worrying. 
The risk is obvious and very considerable, and 
should be a warning to all respectable dogs 
against haphazard liaisons. 
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* * 
* 


A NOTHER very striking resemblance of this 

description, which I recall, was in con- 
nection with a wonderful old clumber spaniel 
called Mr. Sport—one never by any chance 
presumed to address him without this title. 
Every Autumn for some eight years I had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Sport with his master 
at the same shooting party in Devon, but one 
September towards the end of our acquaintance- 
ship I noticed that this grand and reliable old 
worker was showing obvious signs of age, with 
theumatics and general stiffness of movement. 
rhe following year, however, he was present as 
usual and in very much improved health; and 
I knew it must be Mr. Sport owing to his helpful 
habit of walking from one stand to the next 
with the small cartridge-bag in his mouth. | 
commented on his improved condition, but it 
was an unfortunate remark, as I was told sadly 
that Mr. Sport had died during the Winter, and 
that this was his son, Master Sport. 


* * 
* 


” ee third case occurred more recently 
« when I saw in some local kennels, where 
canine boarders are accommodated, a white 
saluki, and on going closer experienced some- 
thing of a shock to look into the face of my dear 
old friend, Tinker, who died nearly ten years 
aso. Every detail of figure, coat, eyes and 
expression was exactly the same, the ears 
c ected at precisely the same angle with the 
me feathery tufting, and, astern, the tail 
tried in a horizontal, instead of the more usual 
rtical, curl. This is a special and attractive 
iture, which occurs with some of the salukis 
‘longing to the Trans-Jordan Beduin, and | 
ive always held that it is the correct pattern 
tail as being representative of the best strains 
this desert hunting-dog, but I have never 
st a saluki owner who agreed with me, as the 
rtical curl is accepted by Cruft’s. 
I made enquiries, and discovered that the dog 
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had been brought to 
this country recently 
by an officer who had 
returned from Egypt, 
but beyond the fact 
that this officer’s unit 
had at one time been 
stationed on the Suez 
Canal—the western 
boundary of Tinker’s 
old stamping-ground 
—I was unable to 
obtain any _ direct 
proof that the kennel- 
led saluki was a des- 
cendant of my old 
hare-hunting compan- 
ion on the long camel 
patrols of other days. 
Nevertheless I am 
convinced that some- 
where far back in his 
pedigree Tinker’s 
name would figure if 
by any chance such a 
document had _ been 
kept. 
* * * 
ALWAYS feel sorry 
for the kennelled 
saluki exiles one sees 
in this country, for this 
breed is in its element 
and in perfect con- 
dition when doing a 30-mile camel march a 
day with at least two strenuous hare, fox or 
gazelle hunts thrown in. When not actually 
trekking the saluki loves to lie all day in 
the full blaze of a desert sun, and where 
in this land of ours can the poor fellow obtain 
a 30-mile exercise in the open, with free 
hunting, and, as for the sun, at the time of 
writing I have almost forgotten what it looks 
like. 
* * * 
A PROFOS of snipe-shooting, to which | 
referred in these Notes on January 19, 
there is a rough shoot in the south of England 
which, among other features, has what appears 
to bea most attractive 200-acre length of water- 
meadows. If one inspects the shoot with the 
owner with a view to renting it one is taken 
first to an almost suburban area, where a main 
road runs between the edge of some very wet 
and neglected meadows, and a row of cottages. 
Here, on most days, a few claps of the hands 
will cause some 30 to 40 snipe to rise from the 
small stretch of bog adjoining the road, and this 
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The result of the COUNTRY LIFE Shooting 
Competition for the Home Guard will 
be announced in next week’s issue. 
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is usually quite good enough for the uninitiated 
into the ways of snipe. If a populated area such 
as this holds 30 birds, he argues, it is obvious 
that farther away from human life the snipe will 
be even more plentiful, but when he rents the 
shoot he finds that the birds are all clustered 
together in this one rather unsavoury patch, and 
that the remainder of the water-meadows are 
hardly worth the walking. Definitely, the snipe 
likes to congregate on the outskirts of habita- 
tions or stabling, for there the seeping drainage 
makes his insect prey more numerous than on 
the wide and lonely bogs among the mountains. 
* * 


ok 
BOUT the time of the Italo-Abyssinian 
war and the talk of sanctions, when war 
clouds first began to loom up on the horizon, a 
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charming young Hungarian arrived in Egypt, 
and announced his intention of exploring the 
Libyan Desert in search of traces of Cambyses’s 
lost army. Readers of Herodotus will recall 
that, according to this not-very accurate his- 
torian, a Persian force 40,000 strong was sent 
by Cambyses in about 500 B.c. from the oasis 
of Kharga to capture Siwa, and that they per- 
ished to a man in a sandstorm. Nobody took 
this legend very seriously until 1922 when an 
expedition under Prince Kamelel Din, of which 
I was a member, discovered what was probably 
one of the water dumps of this army in the heart 
of the desert 250 miles west of Kharga. It con 
sisted of some hundreds of big pottery jars, four 
feet high, and laid in orderly rows by a con 
spicuous hillock; and some years later a similar 
dump was found by another explorer farther 
to the west. 


* * 
ok 


HEN the Hungarian arrived in the coun- 
try, and with the charm peculiar to his 
race won all hearts in Cairo, particularly the 
feminine ones. The only exceptions to this were 
provided by a carping few, who had intimate 
knowledge of the Libyan Desert and who were 
slightly suspicious as, although the voung 
Hungarian was more British in his speech, ways 
and outlook than many Englishmen, he per 
sisted in looking for the water dumps, and othe1 
traces of the lost army, in spots where they could 
not possibly have existed, if the Persians had 
taken the direct route between the oases. His 
various expeditions, one at least of which was, 
I believe, financed by the Government as it was 
thought his antiquarian researches might prove 
of value, took him invariably along a line of 
rough and little-known country, which lies just 
south of the Moghara Depression, and was such 
an important feature on the left flank of the 
Sth Army in the days of Alamein. It is to be 
regretted that he found nothing of interest to 
the Egyptian and British archeologists, but | 
do not think he was wasting his time altogether 
as, on reading Alexander Clifford’s Three 
Against Rommel, I see that he served on the 
staff of that German general as his desert expert 
during the push towards the Nile Valley. 
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THE MAIN 


OST Englishmen have become tied 
pretty much to their own local- 
ity for the duration of the war. 
The discomforts of jammed train 

and malodorous bus reinforce the conscience, 
and reduce our strictly utility journeys to the 
shortest minimum; so the roaming instinct 
must be satisfied by travel books and 
periodicals, films and photographs, or diaries 
and memories of past expeditions. 

About eight years ago my wife and 
I travelled leisurely the length of Africa, 
and for a month were transported round 
Uganda, N.E. Belgian Congo, and Kenya 
in the motor car of Mr. J. E. V. Forester of 
Kampala, an excellent driver, enterprising 
guide and congenial companion. 

In the course of a side-trip on foot to the 
crater of Nyamlagira, we were sitting one 
evening round a brazier in front of the hut, 
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talking of volcanoes and other such marvels. 
Forester suggested that we should compile a 
list of the Seven Natural Wonders of the 
World, to set beside the classic Seven Wonders 
of the World. Those were all made by men, 
the latest more than 2,000 years ago; one 
still stands, fragments of two others exist; 
while of four there are only written or 
pictorial records. Our Natural Wonders were 
all to be extant to-day, and produced solely 
by natural agencies; they were to be terres- 
trial, inanimate, localised physical features. 

No two people will make the same 
selection: here is mine. 

(I.) THE BaALToRO GLACIER AT THE 
“CONCORDIA BASIN,” KARAKORAM, KASH- 
MIR. I once asked Lord Conway about glacier 
scenery—he had unrivalled experience of 
mountaineering in many of the snow-clad 
ranges of the world, and a discriminating 


VICTORIA FALLS WITH A RAINBOW BRIDGING THE CHASM BELOW 
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SEVEN NATURAL WONDERS OF THE WORL.) 


By S. L. COURTAULD 


20,000 FEET 

he said that the Baltoro came firsi. 
This confirmed my own guess founded 
only on descriptions and photographs, partic 
ularly the superb panoramas of Vittorio Sella 
which accompany Filippo de Filippi’s book, 
Karakoram and Western Himalaya. De 
Filippi speaks of ‘‘The Concordia basin, 
lying in the heart of the ranges, at the 
junction of their greatest glaciers... . The 
impression made upon us was so strong, so 
moving, that no words can convey it to the 
reader. It was like no other experience, it 
provoked no recollections or comparisons. 
So inconceivably vast are the structural lines 
of the landscape, that the idea comes into 
one’s mind of being in the workshop of 
Nature, and of standing before the primeval! 
chaos and cosmos of a world as yet unvisited 
by the phenomenon of life.”’ 

(II.) Victor1A Fatis. Lord Curzon in 
Tales of Travel writes, “the known great 
waterfalls of the world can be counted on tl: 
fingers of the two hands,”’ and describes tl: 
Victoria Falls of the Zambesi as “ perhaps ti 
most astonishing of all,’’ and “the greate 
river-wonder in the world.’”’ The prese: 
writer has been lucky enough to see abo. 
half of the falls on Lord Curzon’s list, and h: 
no hesitation in placing the Victoria Fa! 
first. 

We were there at the end of Februar:, 
when the Zambesi was at half-flood: the riv 
was full, but not swollen with so large a volun 
of water that the view of the falls was hidde 
by the spray. A bright sun by day bridg« 
the chasm with a rainbow of coruscati! 
brilliance, while at night a full moon le: 
her own fairy bow of faint colours, pois« 
amid the “Smoke that Thunders.”’ 

(III.) THE MATTERHORN. The Alps a: 
only half the height of the Himalayas, but 
is the visible height that counts. G. I. Finc 
in The Making of a Mountaineer points o' 
that Mont Blanc rises as high above Chamoni 
as Mount Everest above Rongbuk. He al: 
says, “Perhaps no other mountain in tl! 
Alps, or for that matter in the whole worl: 
can make such an appeal to the eye as th: 
Matterhorn. This appeal is not merely or 
of beauty and boldness of form, but also on 
of position. The Matterhorn has no neig! 
bours in close proximity to invite comparisor 
it stands utterly alone—a great, dark, rock: 
pyramid with sides of tremendous steepness 
and towering up towards the heavens fror 
out a girdle of glistening seracs and snow 
fields.’ 

Lord Conway in Climbing and Exploration 


eye: 
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in the Karakoram-Himalayas speaks of ‘the 
Mustagh Tower, second only to the unsur- 
passable Matterhorn for majesty of form.” 
Whymper, in Scrambles Amongst the Alps, says 
“The Matterhorn looks equally imposing from 
whatever side it is seen. It never seems com- 
monplace; and in this respect, and in regard to 
the impression it makes upon spectators, it 
stands almost alone amongst mountains. It 
has no rivals in the Alps, and but few in the 
rid.” 
A series of views of the mountain, from 
> ht points of the compass, shows the beauty 
d strength of its outline from all sides. The 
t sight of it from the valley is unforgettable. 
ido Rey, in The Matterhorn, describes the 
ne as the little train puffs its way towards 
head of the valley: “and at the last corner, 
en the engine whistles gaily to announce the 
ival at Zermatt, the final scene appears so fair 
ne that no other Alpine theatre can show its 
». It is the Matterhorn which reveals itself at 
to the eager eyes of those who have crossed 
sea to come and admire it, and the reality 
passes the most fantastic expectation. 
ide the car everyone seems to have gone 
d. They rise to their feet, they push one 
ther aside to look out of the windows, and 
many languages a cry is heard: ‘Cervino !’ 
itterhorn!’ ‘Mont Cervin!’ This out- 
‘st of enthusiasm is renewed every day, at 
arrival of every train.” 
(I1V.) THE GRAND CANYON, ARIZONA. Val- 
s take a great variety of forms, from such 
tensive troughs as the African Rifts, to murky 
fts like the Aareschlucht. Twice prevented, 
iave so far failed to visit the Grand Canyon 
the Colorado River, but written and oral 
‘ounts have convinced me that of all vallevs, 
rges or other depressions in the earth’s 
rface, this is the most remarkable. Its 
ipendous scale, stark structure, and brilliant 


ouring, seen in a crystal atmosphere, must 

rely rank it among the most marvellous of 
rrestrial features. 

C. E. Dutton, who surveyed the region 

0 years ago, wrote, “ Those who have long and 

carefully studied the Grand Canyon of the 

lorado do not hesitate for a moment to 


** PERHAPS NO OTHER MOUN- 

TAIN CAN MAKE SUCH AN 

APPEAL TO THE EYE AS THE 
MATTERHORN ” 


(Left) THE GREAT SCALE OF 
THE GRAND CANYON’ OF 
ARIZONA 


pronounce it by far the most 
sublime of all earthly spectacies.”’ 

(V.) Mauna Loa-KILAvka, 
VoLtcano, Hawall. Again Iam not 
an eye-witness, but rely on other 
people’s descriptions; and I am 
uncertain whether these two can be 
considered as one volcano: G. W. 
Tyrrell in his book Volcanoes says, 
‘Kilauea may be regarded as a 
satellite volcano on the flanks of 
Mauna Loa.” 

A long-extinct volcano can be 
impressive to the eve of discern- 
ment and imagination; still more 
an active one, though in a period of 
quiescence, when the uneasy sense 
of instability, produced by visible 
and other signs of pent-up energy, 
is heightened by the weird shapes 
and sinister colours of the scenery; 
while an eruption in full blast must 
be terrific. 

The crater of Kilauea is an 
oval pit, in diameter two and a half 
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THE 


COLOURED LAKES OF GELIMUTU, 


FLORES, IN THE NETHERLANDS 


EAST INDIES 


miles by one and three-quarters; previous to 
an eruption it is sometimes “one great sea 
of liquid fire” (T. G. Bonney, Volcanoes), at 


other times there are pools of red-hot lava, 


or all may be dark and empty. A friend 
described it to me as a glowing lake of 
molten rock with fiery jets playing over the 
surface : a scene of infernal splendour. 

Of Mauna Loa, Tyrrell writes: “It is 
incomparably the greatest volcano in the 
world. ... The lava eruptions of Mauna Loa 
are remarkable, indeed almost unique, for 
the great molten fountains which play 
at the points of emission, or within 
the crater; the great mobility and 
speed of the lava currents, and 
their enormous volume. ... Many 
times, fountains hundreds of feet 
high have been recorded, and in 
one or two cases these jets of white- 
hot molten rock have reached a 
height of 1,000 feet above their 
sources. The lavas flow down the 
mountain sides at a speed equal 
to that of a torrential river. 

The interval between eruptions 
has recently (1931) averaged about 
nine vears.”’ 

(VI.) THE COLOURED LAKES 
OF GELIMUTU, FLoREs, N.E.I. I 
wanted to include a Marine Wonder, 
but this defeated me; wonderful as 
the sea is, I could think of no 
localised marine feature sufficiently 
marvellous. The Maelstrom as 
described by Poe would qualify, 
but is not quite authentic. The 
Sea Mills of Argostoli are extra- 
ordinary, but unimpressive as a 
spectacle. A strait or inlet derives 
its interest at least as much from 
its solid shores as from the water 
which divides them. 


a4 


(Right) WAITOMO CAVE, NEW 
ZEALAND 


So I gave up my “ Marine,” and con- 
sidered some freak of Nature. The Pink 
and White Terraces of Rotomahana, 
New Zealand, might have won a place, 
but they exist no longer. Finally by good 
luck I came to see the Gelimutu Lakes in 
the East Indian Island of Flores. 

There are three lakes, perhaps 200 to 
400 yards in diameter, lying within half a 
mile and all visible from a near-by hillock. 
The water of one is a beautiful turquoise 
blue, the second a cloudy yellowish green, 
and the third a clear, deep, orange-red—a 
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repellant and unnatural chemical co! 
the steep walls of each crater are forme | 
appropriately coloured rock. 


I have not come across many acc 
of these lakes, which were first seen 
European in 1915; the late Lord M 
in his book Walkabout, writes “ Geli 
is rivalled nowhere in the world in 
variety of its colouring.”’ 

(VII.) Wattomo Cave, N._ Ist 
New ZEALAND. I think a cave sh 
be included among the Wonders of 
World, but I do not know of any one 
certainly more wonderful than the 
Sea caves, such as Fingal’s or the ( 
Blue Grotto, are of marvellous bea 
but perhaps hardly have that qu: 
of astonishment necessary for inclu 
among the Seven. Immense __limesi 
caverns in many countries provide s ch 
similar marvels that it is difficult to ni ne 
the best: there are the narrow wince ng 
passages, vast vaulted chambers, rus! ag 
rivers and motionless lakes, huge stalact tes 
suspended in the gloom, transparent 
and coloured stalactites, others which 
ring like a bell, and tiny ones which form 
miniature groves and pagodas reflected in 
fairy pools. 

A description of the Waitomo 
Caves remains in my memory because, 
in addition to these usual features, thicre 
is a complete novelty, a grotto lit by 
glow-worms: “ Myriads of tiny glow-worms 
attached to the roof and walls of the 
cavern—the details of the grotto are made 
visible by the soft illumination, and _ the 
dark waters of the river reflect in a million 
scintillating points of light the wonder- 
ful spectacle above.’’ (I quote from a 
folder.) 


It is true that glow-worms, 
living creatures, come outside the 
of my “inanimate features.”’ 

This completes my list; of which 
some items invite improvement by wider 
knowledge, and all will be disputed by 
individual preference. Four of them I 
have not yet seen; perhaps after the war 
easier transport will come to the assistae 
of old age. 


being 
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GEHAZI THE GILLIE 


By E. MOORE DARLING 


HE next best thing to actual fly-fishiny 
is to turn over in your mind past 
memories of good days. To that 
second best I am condemned, until 
| flows again and I can get away from 
try which only falls short of perfect delect- 
ty in that its fishing is of the sort that 
es round maggots, worms, paste, and sit- 
immobile. For no reason that I can see, 
I looked at a tree-fringed pool in our flat 
ind country, with no mountains behind it 
10 feeding trout to make first dimples and 
rings on its surface, my memory jumped 
to Llyn Wenlas and its guardian, Gehazi 
illie. 
You approach Wenlas by a steep two-mile 
) from the Banat Valley. At the top of the 
you are on the 1,000-ft. mark, the land 
ns out to a tiny, saucered plateau, and in 
iucer is the Llyn. One side and end are 
ly wooded, one side is open, one end is 
-d by high reeds, and, because of the 
ing amount of feed, not only are there 
y of trout but they also run really big, 
at there is actually a limit of a pound, 
1 is very high indeed for these parts. 
You walk through the belt of trees to a 
landing-place, and there, the last time I 
, Gehazi was waiting for me with the boat. 
; very large, very Welsh, and talks unceas- 
Luckily—or fishing would be impossible 
doesn’t expect you to answer, or appear to 
whether you even listen. As he was put- 
my rod together he got rid of his usual 
ing gambit, how that the wind was in the 
g direction, not a fly was on the water. 
'd been a grand hatch a couple of hours 
and look, yesterday when no one was 
ng, every trout in Wenlas was on the move. 


While we rowed into position for the first 
drii. he told me (as he had done on my last 
visii) about visitors who tried to fish illegally 
with fly-spoons and such-like enormities, or to 
bribe him to let them keep undersize fish. ‘“‘I 
tell the Colonel about them,”’ he says, shining 
with virtue, ‘‘and never again does he give them 
a permit for Wenlas.”’ 

I knew in advance the gambit about the 
scarcity of tobacco in such remote parts, so by 
this time my pouch was lying on the thwarts 
between me and Gehazi, and he was puffing 
away contentedly at a vast, primeval-looking 
pipe. 

There is no rise on yet, but as we drift along 
the line of reeds my fly goes close in to each 
little bay and corner, as a sort of “‘invitation to 
the dance,’’ but nothing happens for a bit. 

“You want to sink your fly, and keep it 
moving,’ says Gehazi. “And only one fly do 
vou need here.”’ 

“What is that,’’ I asked as I recovered 
line, picked my fly off the water, and cast again, 
continuing to do so as Gehazi talked. “I’ve 
got a March Brown on the tail, biggish, and a 
small Butcher as dropper.”’ 

Gehazi waved the idea aside. ‘Indeed 
no,”’ he said, “‘an Alexandra you need, and not 
a cheap one from Welshpool or Oswestry, but a 
teal Alexandra from London.” 


As nothing seemed attracted by the 
March Brown or Butcher I reeled in, nipped 
off the flies, and took out my flycase. “‘Is that 
the fellow you mean,’’ I said, putting a finger 
on a Hardy-dressed Alexandra, well known for 
the “eye” in the hackle at its head, which I 
bel'eve adds greatly to its power of attraction. 

“That’s it,’’ said Gehazi. 

“But that’s from Hardy of Alnwick,”’ said I. 

“It is as you say,’ replied Gehazi, ‘“ made 
at Yannick is it and sold in London where the 
Co'onel buys them. Spit on it well and it will go 
do vn and we will have a fish.”’ 

_ I spat as ordered and cast, cutting the fly 
In oas to get it down, but, even so, Gehazi was 
no completely satisfied. “It is the greased 
lin ,” he said, “good is it for a river, but bad 


for a pool, for the line should sink so as to get 
the fly down. Then draw in line, keep the fly 
moving, and big fish will you catch.” 

I was much amused, for here surely is a 
way of getting very close to spinning for big 
trout in a place where spinning is strictly for- 
bidden. You only need a little propeller in the 
nose of the fly to make Gehazi’s prescription a 
perfect one for moving trout on a dour day. 

“T thought we were fly-fishing,’’ said I, 
laughing. 

Gehazi looked at me with reproof. “ It 
is one hour we have been, and catching fish 
are we supposed to be, but we have not,”’ said 
he, which was a nasty one, but just then an 
odd rise began, so ‘“‘“Put me where the wind 
across the corner gives us a ruffle,’’ said I. He 
did, and almost at once there was a rise, but, 
as happens more often than we think, the fish 
missed my fly by an inch. 

“You missed him,’’ said Gehazi, ‘“‘ you were 
late.”’ 

* * * 


Soon afterwards I hooked a good fish and 
though he came straight for the boat he was 
duly landed and weighed 1% lb., to be followed 
a little later by another which might have been 
his twin, and two half-pound fish which had to 
go back. For July, with only an odd ruffle of 
wind, this wasn’t bad, but the rise faded as 
quickly as it had come, so we pulled in for 
lunch. 

As he got ashore, Gehazi turned his back 
to me, lifted the ample skirts of his old shooting 
coat (obviously an old one of the Colonel’s) and 
said, ‘‘Saw you ever the like of that?’’ “‘ That”’ 
was a patch quite eighteen inches square, on 


WOODING 


N our liking for willow for kindling—the 
good smell of it, its readiness to burn— 
we are obviously not alone. Not far from 
our village a row of pollarded willows is 

hung about with half-broken branches in evi- 
dence of furious tugs and of the villager’s defeat 
by a delicate-looking tree whose resilience can 
be formidable even when by its completely 
hollow trunk it appears nine-tenths dead. 

It sometimes happens, though, that a hoary 
old willow, while still with many a leafy Summer 
in store, will, as though renewing its strength 
and at the same time proving its natural benevo- 
lence to man when it is left alone, suddenly 
cast upon the world a great log of dead wood, 
rotten but dry and well worth burning. 

* * * 

It was just such a log as this that I spied 
yesterday, all but dislodged from the bristly 
crown of a hollow ancient that leaned over a 
stream. It looked a prize worth some effort 
and so, having carried my four-year-old son 
Roger over the stream and some barbed wire, 
I set him down and began to climb the conveni- 
ently gnarled trunk. I was almost within reach 
of the log when a mysterious commotion made 
me peer into the depths of the tree, and there 
in the dim light that revealed only the upper 
parts of the pale, rough walls, I saw a flurry 
of tawny feathers and shining from the midst 
of them two enormous amber eyes like lamps 
ona pony trap. In effect my head and shoulders 
were blocking the only exit for a full-grown 
tawny owl which now, in a fluttery panic, was 
rising towards my face. Having firm foothold I 
was able to stretch out both hands and catch the 
owl, which struggled and loudly clipped its bill. 

““Why are you being so long?’’ came my 
son’s voice from near the foot of the tree. (He 
too had begun to climb.) 

“‘Go down and wait, please,’’ I said, and in 
a moment owl and I were with him. 

“Oh, what is it?’’ cried Roger delightedly, 
seeing my hands full of feathers. ‘‘Is it alive?”’ 

“Look at its eves. The trouble’s going to 
be getting us all across this stream, because of 
course your mother must see it.” 
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the seat of his brown cord breeches, striking 
because about four shades lighter than the rest 
of the garment. “‘That’s the Colonel,’’ he con- 
cluded, turning to me again. 

“The Colonel !’’ said I, ‘Surely he didn’t 
patch ‘em.”’ : 

“No,’’ he replied, ‘‘measured me up did 
he, and sent me the cloth from Shrewsbury but 
he misremembered the colour.”’ ; 

As the Americans say, he sure had. 

. * * 


‘ 


After lunch Gehazi announced that there 
might be a bit of a rise about 4 o’clock- 
suntime, with a real one about 8 o’clock; I’d 
already said that I must leave at 5. He was 
right, for, though we got several fish which 
would have been takable anywhere else, we 
caught only one which passed (and that only 
just) our pound limit, and that one came in our 
last drift. Gehazi and I talked about crops, the 
local worthies, the Chapel (which Gehazi’s wife 
“kept’’), filled in by long monologues from 
Gehazi about the vagaries of fishermen who 
came to Wenlas. As we put the boat away | 
offered him my pouch for a last fill. It was cut 
plug, but Gehazi jammed his pipe tight full of 
it unrubbed, so I was happy to know that the 
tobacco shortage at Wenlas wouldn’t affect him 
that evening. 

Then, as his curtain, he produced what is 
surely the perfect Gehazism. ‘The Colonel 
thinks a lot of what you say,’’ said he. I made 
appreciative remarks. 

“His old sow’s just had a grand litter,’’ he 
added, and I said “ Really.”’ 

“If the Colonel let me have a weaner and 
told the shop to send me a bag of meal, I'd 
have some grand bacon in the New Year, if I 
could get another bag of meal later on. Then I 
might be able to let you have a ham about 
March—and I shouldn’t overcharge you.”’ He 
winked. 


=> By DAVID GREEN 


Somehow the owl, like an obstreperous 
umbrella, got tucked under my left arm and 
Roger under my right and somehow wire and 
stream were recrossed. The owl, I was forced 
to notice, took advantage of any such ticklish 
moment (there were two stiles after this) to 
renew its struggles, while I tried to be firm 
without hurting it or disarranging feathers 
which grew to a pattern so flawless and so 
precise that one small plume awry must have 
ruined the whole design. Indeed no human head 
could ever have looked so neat as this one in its 
dense, wide cap of mottled feathers; and I 
think we both deplored the November wind, 
the owl and I, as it roughly brushed them the 
wrong way. At all events every time this hap- 
pened the owl showed signs of annoyance, 
including that very expressive beak clipping 
which as clearly as any sound in bird or animal 
language says ‘Tut’! 

**s * 

At last we were at our gate and there was 
my wife, oblivious of all but the treasure in 
hand, planting cuttings from Somerset. I gave 
what was meant to be the tawny owl’s call and 
she looked up into its amber eyes. 

“How lovely,’’ she said. ‘“‘Do you think 
I might stroke its head?”’ 

“Yes. And please try it with a twig. Its 
talons keep clawing at my arteries.”’ 

But the owl would have none of the 
proffered ash twig and took a grip of my tweed 
jacket. 

Returning the bird to its tree was easy 
enough, though seeing how attentively Roger’s 
every move was being followed-I. felt a little 
anxious as to what it might do with its talons 
when released. However, I popped it into the 
hollow trunk where, rather to my surprise, it 
stayed, no doubt to preen itself and recover 
from shock. Roger wanted to see it ‘‘at home” 
but I restrained him. We quite forgot to take 
the log of dead willow and except for a few 
mushrooms went home empty handed. 

““T shall remember it all my life,” 
Roger, and I think he will. 


said 
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OLD ENGLISH 
DESSERT, 
SWEETMEAT AND 
JELLY GLASSES-II 


By 
G. BERNARD HUGHES 


HEN the dessert glass developed a 
separate form for dry sweetmeats in 
1715, the plain or moulded bowl be- 
came shallow and tazza-shaped, sup- 
ported by a short, slender stem. Nat Berry in his 
price list for 1725 referred to ‘‘glass saucers for 
holding sweetmeats,’’ and a year later they were 
advertised :1s sweetmeat stands. Actually they 
were small standing dishes. Almost at once the 
stem grew in length and the plain lip became 
either serrated or decorated with trailed loops. 
The low shallow plain-lipped stands were then 
used as patch stands on dressing-tables until 
about 1780. Those made specially for the toilet 
had wide bowls, shallower than ever, with 
shouldered Silesian, air-twist, opaque twist and 
cut stems. Specimens are known with folded and 
scalloped bowl rims; also wrythen bowls on 
plain, thick feet. 


SWEETMEAT GLASS. Reticulated bowl, 

lip decorated with trailed loops and rasp- 

berry prunts. Shouldered Silesian stem on 
high domed ribbed foot. About 1730 


(Victoria and Albert Museum) 


SWEETMEAT GLASS. Moulded ani cut J 

bowl having scalloped rim. Shouldered 

Silesian stem and moulded radially ribbed 
foot. About 1730 


(Victoria and Albert Museum) 


The early tall-stemmed sweetmeat glasses have reticulated, 
plainly ribbed or cut bowls all found on shouldered Silesian stems 
collared at top and base. When this stem is associated with beaded 
moulding the glass belongs to the yeais before 1750. Cutting on sucket 
glasses was the sign for metal to be thicker. Bowls were diamond cut 
and rims scalloped. In George I’s day they were known as “ cornere( 
brimmed”’; that is, they had deeply scalloped brims or rims. Those 
made before 1735 had bell-shaped bowls, usually with shouldered stems 
and radial ribbing on their feet. A few were made with heavy baluste: 
or balustroid stems. After 1735 they were advertised with air-twist 
and, from 1760 to 1770, with opaque-twist stems. 

The earliest cutting was easy to execute; simple lunar slices used J 
alone or elaborately combined with other easily incised motifs. Scallop- 
ing was either plain zig-zag or arch and point. Foot cutting consisted 
either of slicing the instep of the dome in fan-shaped panels or cutting 
the edge to a polygon shape. Occasionally both decorations are found 

When their stems grew longer sucket glasses bore a striking 
resemblance in form to the early 18th-century tazza-shaped champagn¢ 
glasses with bowls of thin metal and an unfolded plain rim. ‘hes 
ceased to be made after 1730, so that there should not be any )ossi 
bility of confusing champagne and sucket glasses. 

The cusped stem, common in cut sweetmeats, is an adaptat 0n 0!] 
the plain knopped stem, and continued throughout the sucke glass 
period. Diamond-cut cusps are earlier than straight diamor |-cut 
stems. Stem diamonds are small and fairly square, long and n. row 
or hooked at the top. Cusped stems whose feet and bowls are cv with 


SWEETMEAT GLASSES. (Left) Cut double-ogee bow] with scalloped 

rim. Silesian stem on moulded high domed foot with scalloped edge. 

About 1745. (Right) Plain double-ogee bowl decorated with trailed 

loops and raspberry prunts. Air-twist stem on domed and folded foot. 
About 1740 
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ORANGE GLASSES. 


(Left) A typical tooth-lipped orange glass with 
double-ogee bowl, short multiple spiralstem and thick foot pressed 


with radial grooves. About 1750. 
bowl with fringed lip. 


(Right) With double-ogee lattimo 
White and opaque stem on moulded foot. 
About 1760 


large relief diamonds belong to the years following 1775. Flat ori -ised| 
motifs lasted until 1750. 

Between 1770 and 1780 diamonds were usually plain, ve flat 
pyramids. Afterwards they were cross cut and double cut. | low 
diamond faceted stems precede the knopped and fluted stems « ting] 
from 1775. 

Flat geometric cutting on the bowl is earlier than the hollo cut 
Flutes and convex diamond bands were not used until 1770 a) __ the 
trefoil repeat belongs to the 1780s, as do fields of diamonds in lee] 
relief. 

Feet of sucket glasses are usually highly domed, occasionally ain, 
sometimes ridged or ornamented with knobs, but more often : ¢ t 
match bowls and stems. Their diameter is small in proportion _ the 
size of the bowl. On some 1740 to 1750 specimens a plain ham. ret 
foot is found. Feet were not cut in symmetrical curves and int 
earlier than 1765. 

The looped or basket rim is a rather unserviceable sweet ©a! 
owing to the fragility of the trailed glass loops. Occasional exe ples 
are very elaborate with two, three and even four tiers of loops +51ng 
from the rim. The junctions at the bow] are hidden behind smal: +sp- 
berry prunts. Usually these glasses have shouldered stems with a ned 
feet, but a few late ones have the opaque spiral. Loops were « ‘ded 
as early as 1720. 

The lips of sucket glasses, with their curled, engrailed, pini ‘led 
and scalloped edges were obviously not intended for drinking. © »tlv 
scalloped edges were blunt and not so deep as those of later } at. 
In later specimens the sides of the lips were pared off until the mm 
was sharp. 

During the late 1730s the tall sucket glass was raised abov« the 
table by a portable glass comport or salver and was encircled by s'* 
eight shorter sweetmeats. This was the reason their feet had a sm«ller 
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(Left)) A GLASS PYRAMID COMPLETE WITH MASTER GLASS AND ACCESSORIES 


Detail of a trade card printed before 1778. 


Heal 


In the collection of Sir Ambrose 


(Right) COMPORT WITH RIM PROJECTING ABOVE THE CIRCULAR TOP 


Silesian stem on highly domed and folded foot. 


ead than was usual with 18th-century glasses. The 
| specimens were known as captain or master 
isses and frequently, but not necessarily, matched 
‘ir smaller satellites. 

Most of the early motifs recur during the final years 
the sucket glass, but there was more relief cutting, 
vecially large relief diamonds around the bow! and 
tep. During the last decade of the century the 
ergne superseded the sweetmeat glass, which was 
en relegated to the position of sugar-bowl. 

Crudely-made_ desserts, short-stemmed, wide- 
wwled, tooth-lipped, were produced by some provin- 
il glasshouses from about 1740 to 1775. Bowls were 
uble-ogee, often moulded with wide fluting at the 
ise. The teeth were spaced irregularly around the 
n, half of them rounded at the end, the remainder 
ore or less squarely sheared off and jutting slightly 
ward. It has not previously been observed that they 
ere consistently advertised as orange glasses, being 
sed for holding roast or toasted oranges. Philip 

‘llicot, of Bristol, was advertising glasses to hold 
ranges as late as 1772. 

The first orange-glass stems were tall, like 
those of sucket glasses, and were discontinued when 
the glass was found too unwieldy for its contents. 
few now exist and these have domed and _ folded 
feet. Short stems were then used, usually of the 
collared multiple spiral type, with a knop_ or 
inverted baluster at the top and another knop at 
the foot. Feet were thick and had nine pressed 
radial grooves top and bottom. Another type of 
orange glass had a shallow trumpet bowl with 
nipped teeth around the rim. 

Short and tall, plain and exquisitely cut, 

glasses of sweetmeats were displayed on_ glass 
salvers or comports to lend elegance to Stuart and 
Hanoverian dining-tables. Fashionable in the early 
1620s, these salvers were first made in England 
during late Carolean days and until 1690 their flat 
circular plates rested directly on high hollow 
pedestal feet. These were superseded by stems of 
simple baluster and heavy knop forms rising from 
a domed foot, the under surface of the plates 
usually being pressed with neat circular patterns. 
Che Hanoverian influence of 1715 brought to the 
salver a heavily ribbed twisted stem, quickly 
followed by the shouldered Silesian stem with a 
set of three collars resting upon an expansive, 
highly-domed foot, frequently folded. Internal 
twist and cut stems are rarely found on salvers. 
In Georgian days the rim edging the plate at first 
projected downwards as well as upwards; then, 
ifter 1750, it projected above the plate-edge only. 
Small salvers are uncommon. 

Liveried servants of the George II period 
1772-1760) offered wine-glasses to guests on a 
large glass salver carried by the stem, the decanter 
of wine being held by the neck in the other hand. 
Glass salvers were advertised continually from 1727 
until 1788, the alternative terms of comport and 
waiter not being mentioned until 1740: after 1745 
they were sometimes advertised as ‘‘middle- 
stands.’’ ‘‘New-fashioned’’ salvers of heavy cut 
zlass, often weighing several pounds, appeared in 
1772. Their circular plate, often cut on the under 


About 1750 


surface, revolved on a metal pivot fixed in a massive, 
hollow, bell-shaped pedestal, also elaborately cut. The 
early 19th-century cake-stand with its short cut stem 
and scalloped up-turned rim was the final evolution 
of the salver. 

Pyramids for displaying sweetmeats and desserts 
in colourful array upon the Georgian dining-table were 
fashionable from 1715 until after 1780. Lady Grissell 
Baillie records in her 1719 diary that at a London 
dinner party there stood “‘in the middle of the table 
a Pirimide, sillibubs and orang cream in the lower 
part, above it, sweetmeats dry and wet.’ These 
unstable erections consisted of sets of two to six glass 
salvers, piled one upon another in gradually diminish- 
ing sizes with a master glass in the centre of the 
topmost. Horace Walpole, writing in 1758, refers to a 
supper honoured by the Prince of Wales at which “‘on 
all the sideboards and on the chairs were pyramids 
with troughs of strawberries and cherries.’’ In 1768 
a Norwich glass-seller was advertising ‘‘the grandest 
Pyramid sets for desserts ever made in England.’’ 

Contemporary with pyramid sets from about 1750 
was that more stable type consisting of three to six 
glass plates of diminishing sizes through the centre 
of which passed a slender tapering stem two to four 
feet in height. Early stems were of silver supported 
by a widely spreading base of heavy cut or moulded 
glass: bronze and brass stems were used later. Glass 
stems, rather more sturdy than their metal pre- 
decessors, and fitted with metal collars upon which 
the glass plates revolved, appeared about 1760. The 
stem passed through the topmost plate and was topped 
with a decorative finial around which stood a circle 
of sweetmeat glasses. This type of pyramid was 
probably a Birmingham product. 

Mr. Hughes’s first article on this subject appeared 
an COUNTRY LIFE of December 22, 1944. 


A MAGNIFICENTLY CUT WATERFORD SWE 


A GLASS SALVER IN USE 
AS A RECEPTACLE FOR 
HANDING GLASSES’ OF 
WINE 
Detail from “A Music Party ” 
by Joseph Francis Nollekens, 
in the collection of Captain 
E. G. Spencer-Churchill 


ETMEAT EPERGNE 


During the 1790s, these superseded the pyramid and its individual sweetmeat glasses 
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CHAWTON HOUSE, HAMPSHIRE—I 


THE HOME OF 
CAPTAIN EDWARD KNIGHT 


The house was built about 1585 by John Knight 

and enlarged about 1655 by Sir Richard 

Early in the last century it passed 

Austen’s brother Edward (Austen) 
Knight 

By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


HERE have been Knights at Chaw- 

ton, near Alton, since 1524; a 

respectable tenure in the county, if 

foreshortened by comparison with 
the pre-Conquest descent of the Wallops 
among the downlands to the north and of the 
lichbornes at Alresford. Twice, it is true, 
the name has gone with the place to kinsmen 
of another patronymic. The last four genera- 
tions of Knights have really been Austens, 
and no doubt in 1812, when Edward Austen 
took on the Knight inheritance, he little 
thought that his sister Jane was making 
\usten the more famous name of the two. 
Miss Austen's connections with Chawton will 
be illustrated next week, after which we will 
pursue her associations with the Kentish 
property of Godmersham that also came to 
the lucky Edward at the same time as 
(hawton. So the two country houses round 
which the last years of Jane’s life revolved 
will be brought together and stimulate the 
ever delightful game of tracing allusions to 
them in the novels. 

But for the moment she must be kept 
out of the picture of the Knights and their 
stately old home. It is both a beautiful and 
an interesting picture, especially beautiful 
when, coming out of Alton and forking left 
in the village from the Winchester road along 
that for Fareham of a Spring even'ng you will 
see the bright gables of the house pricking 


Knight. 


to Jane 





2.—THE 


1.—THE GABLES OF THE HOUSE 


CHURCH, IN A FRAME OF 


over the roof of the flint-walled church, the 
whole scene banked up against the hillside 
and high-bosomed in tall luxuriant trees 
(Fig. 1). At the side of the church, re- 
placing one burnt in 1871, a drive ascends 
to the west front of the house (Fig. 2) and 
passes on the way a picturesque stable build- 
ing (Fig. 3). Like the house this is a mixture 
of flint, Bargate stone, and brick, with the 
initials I. 1593. K inlaid in lead into a stone 
above the arched doorway. They stand for 
John Knight, and we meet them again on a 


APPROACH TO THE WEST FRONT 








& 


PEEPING OVER THE ROOF 
NOBLE TREES 


OF THE 


fire-back in the hall with the date 1588 and 
an anchor (Fig. 4)—perhaps alluding to the 
triumph over the Armada in the Summer o! 
that year. 

John Knight’s father had bought Chaw 
ton in 1578 and the family had been living 
there for fifty years before that as tenants of 
Lord De La Warr. Since the Conquest Chawton 
had belonged to the great Hampshire family 
of de Port who later took the name of St. 
John, then (1355-1429) to the Poyningses and 
eventually (1525) to the De La Warrs. There 
was a hall here from at least 1224, 
in which year King Henry II! 
directed that two oaks from Alic« 
Holt Forest should be delivered 
to William St. John towards 
making his manor house ai 
Chawton. 


Soon after his succession i 
1585, John Knight built the oldes 
part of the existing house on th: 
hillside above the church, com 
prising the hall block facing wes 
and the living-room range project 
ing to the left of it (Fig. 2) at i 
north end. By this arrangement t! 
kitchen and offices came at tl! 
south end of the hall, contained i 
a wing running back and enjoyil 
the south aspect. The plan wi 
thus a Z, a departure from tl 
conventional U due presumably t 
the fall of the ground. Anoth« 
unusual modification is that tl 
porch, of three storeys, is sé 
towards one side of the front an 
does not open directly into tl 
screens passage of the hall but int 
a lobby adjoining it to the south 
so that on entering one turns le 
into the screens. 


The construction is of flin 
rubble with dressings of stone 
square-headed mullioned windows 
red-tiled roofs, and a later red 
brick parapet. This, in its presen’ 
form, together with the stone 
windows and the doorway of thé 
porch surmounted by the Knight 
arms, date from the gradual 
restoration of the house by the 
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late Montagu George Knight, squire ~ ~. Pm. bs 
18791914, who removed the sash Ly Oe 
windows, stucco wall coating, and ‘¢ 

other 19th-century accretions, con- 
sulting various architects of the 
time, but himself superintending 
the labour of love. 


The Great Hall is lit by two 
large mullioned windows opposite 
a fireplace backed with tiles set 
herring-bone-wise. The 1588 fire- 
bo -k is enriched with conventional 
yi es besides the anchor in the 
m idle. The cheeks of the hearth 
a! 0 consist of iron slabs bearing the 
v. emotif and two saltires. Besides 
t! fine iron dogs the step of the 
h. rth is of cast iron. The hall 
w ch has, and seems to have al- 
w ‘shad, a flat plastered ceiling, is 
p elled for two-thirds of its height 
w 1 oak wainscot of late 16th- 














3.—THE STABLES, DATED 1591] 


iron hinge, an admirable piece of 13th-century iron- 
work originally at Neatham manor house. 

The discomfort of the Elizabethan house, with 
all its living-rooms facing west and _ north, no 
inter-communication other than through the rooms, 
and the kitchen offices in a semi-detached range to 
the south, is probably evidence that the medieval 
site had been kept to; possibly some parts of it 
incorporated, including the hall screen. By 1655 Sir 
Richard Knight, nephew of the builder (who had 
died without children in 1620), entirely remodelled 
the plan. Sir Richard, whose black and _ white 
marble monument with reclining effigy (1679) is 
in the church, married the only daughter of Sir 
Robert Reynolds of Elvetham. He added two 
gabled wings of red brick running east from the south 
and north corners of the hall, one of which forms the 
present south front (Fig. 5). These wings were joined 
together by passages built against the east wall of the 
hall and by a low range connecting their southern 
ends and thus forming a small internal court. The 
kitchen offices were transferred from the south end 
of the house to the northern of the two new 
wings, their place being taken by south-facing 
4.—THE HALL FIREPLACE. The fireback is dated 1588 living-rooms and an additional staircase (Fig. 6). The 











century type, and at the south end 
has a medieval type of framed oak 
screen with two openings. Unfor- 
tunately, owing to war-time uses, 
the room cannot be shown as a 
whole. 





At the north end the _ hall 
opens to the original staircase 
(lig. 8), and it is likely that there 
was an entrance at this side, com- 
municating in the direction of 
some old farm buildings, which 
was the door generally used. 
The staircase is broad and massive, 
its walls hung with 17th-century 
tapestry, and although not elabor- 
ately carved like those of Jacobean 
times, is an early if somewhat 
clumsy instance of the type that 
was then replacing the newel 
‘aircases of earlier usage. The 
rth-west wing contained a par- 
ur on the ground floor and the 
‘drooms over. Above the hall 
‘e two rooms. with original 
‘eplaces in their east walls. 
riginally they must have been 
/assage rooms, since the existing 
issage along their east side 
is added later. In it is now 
‘cted a massive early 16th-cen- 
ry door and doorway, mounted . 

‘ 1 which is an elaborate wrought- 5.—THE SOUTH SIDE, ADDED IN BRICK ABOUT 1636 


a —— om 
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6.—THE SOUTH STAIRCASE. 


1655. 


date 1655 rests on a carved oak doorway, 


the decoration of which corresponds to 
the enrichments of the new staircase: 
both unusually late survivals of Jacobean 
ornament. The chalk fireplace in the oak 
room (Fig. 7) was an early work of Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, designed for M. G. Knight in 1897, 
who also remodelled the library—the ground- 


8.—THE ELIZABETHAN STAIRCASE 


AT THE 
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(Right) 


floor room at the east end of the south wing 
(Fig. 10). It is one of the most agreeable in 
the house and contains, mounted on the 
north wall, the most important work of art 
at Chawton: the rare and magnificently 
decorative example of Sheldon-tapestry known 
as the Lewknor Carpet (Fig. 11). 

The tapestry, 851, ins. by 195 ins., bears 


NORTH END OF THE HALL 


7.—IN THE OAK ROOM, AN EARLY WORK OF SIR E. 
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LUTYENS 


the date 1564 and represents the arms of the 
Lewknor family, with their alliances, dis- 
played on a floral background. The central 
coat is supported by two nude figures, the 
lateral coats framed in wreaths, and _ the 
middle part enclosed in a wide border of 
fruits containing 14 subsidiary coats. 

The design and shape of the tapestry 
connect it with the carpets so much in der and 
for covering tables in the sixteenth cent ry, 
of which several English examples « <ist. 
But the execution is very much | xer, 
it is woven not worked, and the di ign 
gives evidence of an accomplishment, a: | of 
contact with renaissance sources, mos: re- 
markable in England at that date. ‘he 
delicately scrolling tendrils of the floral c 
ground, comprising red and white 
honeysuckles, and lilies, are strangely 
to Morris’s 19th-century tapestries, but 
be matched in the Sheldon Tapestric 
Drayton House, Sudely Castle, and Birr 
ham Art Gallery. 

The work is an early production o 
looms established by William Sneldo: 
Warwickshire, in the manor house of 
cheston. The factory, which continue 
production till 1643, is best known fo 
large tapestry maps of England, now 1 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

In the sixteenth century the Lewk 
were among the largest landowners in Sus 
owning West Dean and Bodiam Castle. 
carpet was probably woven to the ord 
Constance, youngest daughter of Sir R: 
Lewknor (1465-1543) and Elizabeth Mes: 
his third wife. Constance married al 
1560 Thomas Foster of Newnham, Worce: 
shire, where a cousin of hers had mar:.¢ 
Anthony Sheldon, a nephew of Will 
Sheldon. The central coat is Lewknor 
paling the presumed arms of Messant; t 
to the left impaling Tregoz; to the rig:t, 
Camoys impales De Spencer, Sir Rogers 
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SIR JOHN LEWKNOR, K.B., OF WEST DEAN. 


gre ifather having married a daughter and 
col .r of Sir Richard Camoys. The coats in 
the vorder, beginning in the middle of the 
bot »m beneath the central coat and proceed- 
ing inti-clockwise, have been identified by 
Mr “ane Lambarde, F.s.A. (Sussex Arch. Soc. 
Ly as: (1) Lewknor. (2) Lewknor-La 
\W: -. (3) Moyne-Holland. (4) Camoys. (5) 
Le snor-Camoys. (6) Camoys-Meulx. (7) 
Le’. knor-Tregoz. (8) Lewknor-Messant. (9) 
Le knor-Pelham. (10) Camoys-Moyne. (11) 
Lev. knor-Dallingridge. (12) Lewknor-Hussey. 
(18, Lewknor Doyley. (14) Lewknor-Audley. 
Nos. 12 and 14 commemorate Sir Roger’s 
second and first marriages respectively. 
Constance Toster married secondly Edward 
Glemham of Chichester (referred to below) 
and lived till 1634. Thus hers and her 
father’s lives covered 170 years and linked the 
Wars of the Roses with (almost) the Civil 
Wars—a span sufficiently extraordinary to be 
commemorated by this remarkable work. 

A memorandum is preserved dated 1662 
in the hand of Sir John Lewknor, K.B., of West 
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d. 1669. 


Dean, Sussex (Fig. 9) which shows that the 
tapestry was then highly prized: ‘‘ Remem- 
ber to keep safe ye carpet of arms now aged 
about 100 years, which in ye failure of the 
elder house totalie consuming itself by 
daughters and heires(ses) and passing into 
other names, was sent hither by Constance 
Glenham of Trotton, who was one of those 
heires, for record to the younger house and 
whole name.”’ This presumably means that 
the old lady bequeathed the carpet to her 
kinsman at West Dean, where a branch of the 
Lewknor family survived into the eighteenth 
century, the house, on the slope of the Downs 
near Goodwood, becoming famous latterly as 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Willie James. The 
village inn there still bears the sign of the 
Lewknor Arms. 

The connection with Chawton, whither 
the carpet was brought in 1737, arose from 
Elizabeth (Martin) Knight, who in 1702 
succeeded her brother at Chawton, marrying 
William Woodward of Fosters, Surrey, whose 
mother was a daughter of Sir Christopher 
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(Right) 10.—THE LIBRARY. 
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At the east end of the 


south wing 


Lewknor. On the death in 1679 of Sir 
Richard Knight without children, he left 
his estates to a cousin Richard Martin 
of Oxfordshire who assumed the name of 
Knight. Neither he nor his brother Christo- 
pher who followed him in 1687, nor their 
sister, who married secondly Bulstrode 
Peachey of Petworth and died in 1737, 
produced any offspring. Chawton then went 
to Thomas Brodnax of Godmersham, Kent, 
who had assumed the name of May by will 
of Sir Thomas May, a maternal uncle, and 
changed it again to Knight on being left 
Chawton as well. His connection with Mrs. 
Peachey was that Sir Christopher Lewknor’s 
wife had been a May, presumably related 
to Sir Thomas May. His son, no 
more fertile than the Knights, Martins, 

rs, and Mays, bequeathed both 
Chawton and Godmersham to Edward 
Austen, whose descendants, however, have 
happily been more productive. 


(To be concluded.) 
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~THE LEWKNOR CARPET. Sheldon Tapestry, dated 1564, emblazoned with the arms and alliances of the Lewknor family of West 
Height 854 ins. ; width 195 ins. 


Dean, Sussex. 
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HE delightful article on Lewes in the 

last issue of CoUNTRY LIFE discussed 

general aspects of the necessity for 

replanning the centre of Lewes forced 
upon the town by increasing through traffic. 
The proposal made by the Post War Develop- 
ment and Housing sub-committee of Lewes 
Borough Council to ease the traffic congestion 
in the High Street is well intentioned, but that 
is likely to be its only recommendation. It is 
unfortunately based on a fundamentally wrong 
principle, and the policy which it exemplifies 
would in the end inevitably betray and 
render of no avail the good intentions of its 
authors. 

In towns which, like Lewes, still possess a 
quality and character bestowed upon them by 
an age when building was of unquestioned merit, 
it is of the highest importance to preserve the 
character whole. This is a principle which is 
now generally recognised. In less fortunate 
places we must look to the future to devise a 
new harmony in their discordant streets, but 
where architectural beauty still reigns it is as 
much an economic as an @&sthetic loss to take 
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A SOLUTION OF ITS TRAFFI°> 


By WALTER H. GODFREY 


ELEVATION OF 
NORTH SID} OF 
HIGH STR ET 
WITH 7, 
MICBAE .*s 
CHURCH 
It is propose 
pull down al) 
houses show: 



































any part of it away. And to preserve what is 
so valuable to civic pride and also to civic con- 
venience it is necessary to divert from it its 
chief enemy—the through traffic, which is so 
ruthless in its demands and so indifferent to 
the damage it inflicts. Traffic will go on 
increasing as the years pass; if admitted un- 
controlled to the heart of the town it will make 
urban life intolerable and much more than 
architecture will be sacrificed in the process. 
In Lewes this argument is reinforced by its 
single street with its prodigiously steep gradient. 
To provide for the future demands of unlimited 
through traffic the town, as we know and admire 
it, will progressively disappear and a new Civic 
centre will become a necessity, removed from 
the incessant passage of vehicles. The present 
proposals, which are merely a palliative, are 
the first steps towards such a lamentable end. 
Happily, this is not the only solution of 
the problem. Lewes is fed by a number of 
arteries from Brighton, East Grinstead, Uck- 
field, Eastbourne and Newhaven. All these can 
be linked on the lower slopes or beneath the 
steep hill which gives the town its name. One 
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SKETCH MAP OF LEWES SHOWING POSSIBLE TRAFFIC ROUTES LINED DARK 


(A—G) 


AND SHORT (DOTTED) CONNECTIONS WHICH WOULD OBVIATE THE 


NEED FOR DEMOLITIONS IN THE TOWN 


the right of 
church. The ca 
not now vi 
from the st 
would — thus 
opened to vii \ 


such link is indeed proposed in the © ub- 
committee’s report, joining Southov r to the 
Brighton Road. Another has been in. provised 
by the Army authorities to meet the practical 
needs of war traffic. These alternative routes 
should be more welcome here than in other 
towns on account of their easier gradient «lone. 
Here is a problem the solution of which can be 
a genuine and far-seeing contribution to the 
future. 

But not only are the present proposals 
wrong in principle, they are open to other 
serious objections. A section of the north side 
of the High Street on each side of St. Michiael’s 
Church would be demolished and the church 
would be left on an island site between a new 





166, HIGH STREET 


A notable Regency house (towards the ri 
in drawing above): former home of Gid 
Mantell, the geologist 


relief road and the High Street to the sot 
This would involve the destruction of a serie 
most interesting houses, including Castle Pl 
the home of Gideon Mantell, the geologist < 
discoverer of the iguanodon. Castle Place v +: 
originally four houses, and Mantell conver’ 4 
the two centre ones into a home for hims | 
and faced it with a design of the “‘Ammon ¢ 
order,’’ having pilasters of Ionic type but w: ! 
ammonites in place of the usual volutes, ‘ 
conception attributed to George Dance. T 
two houses which flank this building have be: 
somewhat defaced but are not beyond recover . 
The houses between Castle Place and the church 
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include some pleasant buildings, dating to the early eighteenth 


century and before. 


St. Michael’s Church with its 13th-century round tower and 
18th-century flint fagade has its own significance in the line of street 
buildings, but it has not sufficient character to sustain a successful 
role as an isolated building seen from all sides. 
esthetically and it would have hard work to function between two 
lines of traffic. Moreover the new road would destroy its churchyard, 
where Lewes citizens have been interred throughout its history, and, 
since this churchyard against the Castle mound is some 15 feet above 
the road level, there will be no possibility of the new line of shops 
showing to the north of the new street unless the excavation is carried 
muc! farther back under the shadow of the Castle keep. 

fhe committee’s report makes a virtue of opening up the Castle 
to v ew, but is there any advantage in doing this? 
century keep is already somewhat precariously perched above the 
tow: , and the bank has had to be strengthened. The view of it from 
Cast e Gate is dramatic enough to please the most romantic-minded 
visit r; and it still gives an accurate idea of its relationship to the 
med eval town. Can there be any gain in breaking down part of the 
Hig Street to expose the keep, as if Lewes were merely a village at 


the vot of the Castle? 


he Committee wishes to preserve the remains of the north 
bast on of the West Gate, which is now built into Freemasons’ Hall, 
asa isolated fragment on the island west of the church. It will bea 
diffi ilt task to fit this into the scheme, since its position on the verge 
of t » pavement and its irregular masonry will have a bizarre effect; 
espe ially as it will be deprived of the town wall which the new road 


will .emolish. 


he proposal to ease the traffic in this limited area at West Gat« 
is, ¢ I have said, only a palliative and leaves untouched the long 
nar’ w High Street of Cliffe and the steep of School Hill. 
wit! it already the sacrifice of the charming little rounded house at 
the orner of Rotten Row for which a plea was entered in COUNTRY 
It will carry with it other and worse 


Lir of January 18, 1930. 
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It would lose 


The late 11th- 


It carries 


saci ices and if it is permitted will be the beginning of the end. But 


att is stage of our study of the principles of town planning it cannot 


be c »ubted that wiser counsels will prevail. 


LEWES CASTLE. 
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“Can there be any gain in breaking down part 


of the High Street to expose the keep?” 


A TOUCH OF COLOUR <=> A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


H, my dear young friend,” said Mr. 
Stiggins, ‘‘all taps is vanities.’’ So 
no doubt are all ties, by which I do 


not mean merely the things that we 
mus’ wear round our necks, unless indeed we 
have beards long enough to conceal the defici- 
ency, but ties of significant colours which 
advertise us to the world as members of some 


band or other. It is, I am afraid, peculiarly 
true of golfing colours since we have no such 
valid excuse for them as have some others. 
The football player must wear a jersey of dis- 
tinctive hue to distinguish him from his foes 
and the referee must be uniquely coloured lest 
both sides fall upon him indiscriminately, but 
the golfer wears his tie, which is his only outlet, 
in pure self-glorification. It is nevertheless a 
very amiable and harmless weakness and I 
confess to a great affection for my own not 
inconsiderable collection. At present, being an 
exile from my own house, I am parted from all 
but one or two of them, but soon I hope that 
we may meet again and fall, so to speak, on 
one anotber’s necks. Saving a few from which 
with the best intentions I shudder away in 
irresistible repulsion I will give them all an 
airing in turn. 


* * * 


Golfers did not take to ties till compara- 
tively late in the game’s history but they have 
been making up for lost time ever since. I may 
be contradicted but I am inclined to think that 
the Cambridge University Golf Club is a claim 
ant for the first tie. When I came up, which is 
now fifty years ago, the Club had one so garish 
that I never bought it. It was of a vivid light 
blue with narrow diagonal scarlet stripes. 
Presumably it was the invention of Mr. Linskill, 
who was very jealous of the honour of the club. 
Perhaps, though the phrase had not been 
invented in those days, it represented an 
“inferiority complex’’ on the part of University 
gol’, as conscious that the world then thought 
bu: little of it, and its claim to an official ‘‘ blue”’ 
or ny fraction thereof was, to say the least of 
it, loubtful. For all I know that tie may still 
be procurable, though I hope it is decently 
bu: ed; but I wish now that I had bought one 
iis lely as a museum piece. 

Not so very long afterwards, for it is coeval 
Wit the present century, came the tie of the 
Ox ord and Cambridge Golfing Society and 


that is rather interesting because I fancy it set 
the fashion of symbolism in golfing colours. It 
had and has a dark green background with dark 
and light blue stripes and represented the 
meeting of the two blues upon the green. | 
fancy that it has been largely responsible for 
so many of the golfing ties which have been 
invented since having this groundwork of green 
that green has almost become the golfing colour. 
When for instance the cohorts of Old Boys meet 
at Deal (I have just received a cheering report 
of that noble course signed by Mr. Halford 
Hewitt) there are numbers and varieties of green 
ties overlaid or intermingled with the particular 
colours of their particular schools. I am myself 
the proud possessor of a tie which carries this 
symbolism of green to almost the ultimate point. 
It represents a club in India, which [I sadly 
fear I shall never see, and consists of stripes 
of dark and light green, with a narrow line of 
yellow between them. The light green is under 
stood to stand for the fairway, the dark green 
the fir trees fringing it and the yellow the 
mimosa. What a charming spot it must 
represent ! 

Symbolism is not, however, confined to 
green. To-day we see many of our gallant 
defenders wearing the medal ribbon of the 
South African Star in which buff plays its part 
as representing the desert sand. The golfers, 
so much less glorious, had long since appropri- 
ated this notion for the sand of their courses. 
Who began it I do not know, but it may have 
been the Bar Golfing Society. That is a tie 
which I might own, but do not, partly because 
one who has sold his wig and gown long since 
is but an impostor, a sheep in wolf’s clothing, 
partly also perhaps because I do not greatly 
admire the colours. At any rate that Society 
has a buff stripe signifying the bunkers it gets 
into, but whether it precedes Aldeburgh, with 
its buff background traversed by thin red lines 
is a matter for some golfing herald to decide. 
I] will not step in. 


* * * 


One pleasing and convivial piece of sym- 
bolism which comes into my head is to be found 
on the tie of the Royal Worlington and New- 
market Club. The main body is of a dark and 
sober, almost sombre blue, and on it, like a 
solitary star flaming out of the darkness, is a 
small, coy, beer jug worked in red. This chaste 


design, of which I suspect Group Captain John 
Morrison to have been the inventor, has only 
one disadvantage, that in order to gain its full 
effect the tie must be knotted in the same place 
every time, an uneconomical process. It is one 
of the most engaging of colours, the more so 
that it superseded one of the most hideous and 
flamboyant. Now that it is dead and buried 
there can be no harm in saying that broad 
stripes of purple and orange with a thin red 
line in between, were far from beautiful. | 
possess a sample in my drawer, a wonderfully 
clean one for the reason that it has only once 
been worn. Several times I made the attempt, 
but, especially before breakfast, it was not to 
be endured 


* * * 


In a general way 1 am in accord with John 
Silver who held that what a ship was christened 
that let it stay, since the changing of names 
brought ill fortune. A club having chosen its 
tie had better stick to it, but there are excep 
tions to every rule, and purple—but I will not 
enumerate those knotted horrors again. The 
Royal St. George’s Club changed its colours 
and has now a highly respectable tie, almost 
exactly like so many others, with a little white 
St. George prancing on a dark blue ground. 
| have a weakness for its predecessor of red 
and white and green stripes, but that may only 
be because I possess one and intend to wear it 
out. To have two ties for a single club is like 
carrying two niblicks; it is extravagance 
carried to the point of profligacy. 

That little St. George-—he has | think his 
dragon with him—is typical of a large class ot 
ties, which are not precisely symbolical but 
rather armorial in character. Perhaps, though 
I am not at all sure, the Royal and Ancient 
began it with St. Andrew on his cross in white 
against a background of dark blue. It can hardly 
be denied that it is “‘cribbed’’ from the silver 
crowns of Vincent’s at Oxford, but it is in itself 
a pleasant and sober design. Proudly and 
pzoperly Yorkshire and Lancashire have their 
respective roses dotted almost in a similar 
manner; and then there are the various inter- 
national ties such as the fine red lions of 
Scotland rampaging on blue and the pretty 
little roses of England disposed on a bend, if 
that be the right heraldic term, with the familiar 
background of green. Actually since the war 
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began another such tie has made its appearance, 
but is naturally little known as yet. This is the 
badge of those who have played for Britain in 
a Walker Cup match, and has British lions and 
American eagles both in red disporting them- 
selves on a field of dark blue. It is the most 
modest of ties, since only a penetrating scrutiny 
will distinguish it from the blue with red spots 
to be found in any hosier’s shop. It says “Et 
militavi’’ but says it in the discreetest tone. 
There is one tie in my collection which may 
represent a unique system, though I do not in 
the least imagine that it does; there is always 
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dozens. At any rate, at one course of my 
acquaintance the men’s club and the ladies’ 
club have each their own tie, but a man highly 
privileged can wear that of the ladies, if a lady 
member of the club gives it to him. So when he 
wears it the fortunate gentleman may say, in 
effect : 
For you alone I ride the ring, 
For you I wear the blue. 

For the tie is yet one more blue with small 
quite indistinguishable objects spilt in a pattern 
upon it. It is a pretty custom and I am natur- 
ally proud of my specimen. 
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whole custom of ties is rather a pretty on 


long as one does not take it too seriously. 


anyone laughs bitterly at it let him be ass; 
that the sensible wearer of ties laughs at 
rate gently at himself. They are pleasant th 


in themselves and make a pleasant bond . :d 
the only sad thing about them is that in 1: ne 
they get dirty and the household author: ‘es 
exert strong pressure in favour of throw ng 
them away. However, if they are put as ar 
back as possible in the drawer and prote: :d 
by a cheval de frise of collars they may esc ».e 
notice and so survive. The purple and ora 2¢ 





another fellow who is also unique and possibly 


For that matter I unashamedly think the 


one of mine has so far weathered the storr 


A SELECTION OF VEGETABLES 


UCH as many of us would like to return almost entirely to the 

growing of ornamental plants, it is evident from present 

conditions that there can be no slackening of effort on the 

part of the gardeners in the production of vegetable crops. 
The need to maintain adequate supplies at home continues, and gardeners 
will do well to devote as much ground to vegetables as they have done 
during the past four or five years with the object of being at least self- 
supporting. 

The new season’s seed lists are now available and wise gardeners 
will have already made out their list of requirements and despatched 
their orders to avoid disappointment and delay. The longer the despatch 
of the seed order is postponed, the more likelihood there is of the seeds 
arriving late for sowing and the possibility that the particular varieties 
asked for cannot be supplied. Seedsmen in common with other industries, 
are suffering from shortage of labour these days and orders are taken in 
strict rotation, so the earlier the order is sent the better for everyone 
concerned. 

When it comes to the choice of the main crops which form the 
backbone of the supplies, it is good policy to remain faithful for the most 
part to those kinds which have given good service in the past and are 
apparently suitable to the soil and climate. At the same time, it is as 
well to be a little venturesome and to try out a few other varieties that 
are new but are of established reputation and likely to give a good 
account of themselves. It may be that they will fail or prove inferior 
to those already grown, but experience is the best test. On the other 





BRUSSELS SPROUTS FROM A FEBRUARY SOWING, BEING 


GATHERED IN EARLY NOVEMBER 





SWEET CORN, OR CORN ON THE COB 


From a sowing outside in mid-May or earlier, under cloches, cobs can 
be gathered by late August 


hand, if they succeed and give better results, the experiment will have 
bz2en well worth while. 


Naturally enough, quality has come to play an increasingly import 
ant part in the selection of vegetables during the war years, and t 
discriminating gardener will pay more attention to this than to quantity, 
and choose varieties renowned for their quality and flavour, in prefere: 
to those more favoured for their high yield. Fresh kinds also shou 
be added to the list if there is space to grow them. The last few yea s 
have served to widen our horizon of vegetables that can be grown in 1 
private garden and many have discovered the merits of certain vegetal 
to which they are likely to remain firmly attached in the future. Sw 
corn, for example, is one of the vegetables which, thanks to the v 
have become established in our vegetable diet. 


Certain beans like the Haricots, Brown Dutch and Comtesse 
Chambord, the white Coco Bean, Calabresse, Seakale Beet, vari 
marrows such as the Avocadillo and the Apple Cucumbers are others t! 
are likely to remain as permanent inmates in many gardens. All th 
and others to be found listed in various catalogues are worth tryin; 
they have not already been grown, as they will provide variety « 
interest in the war-time diet and several will undoubtedly appeal 
those of epicurean tastes. 

To a great many gardeners, a cabbage is merely a cabbage, | 
there is a distinction among cabbages as there is among other vegetab! 
Generally speaking, when well grown Winningstadt is a good all-rou 
variety, while the variety called Quintal is even better. Primo a 
Velocity are two good Summer varieties for sowing in March and Ap 
while for Spring use Ellam’s Early or Early Market are reliable. | 
those who like a red variety, Niggerhead is a first-rate kind that 
excellent when cooked in the ordinary way. Among Savoys Best of 
and Ormskirk Late Green will provide useful greens from Novem! 
until March from an early May sowing, while for Brussels Sprou 
Noisette and Dwarf Gem, both of admirable quality producing the sm 
sweet-flavoured buttons so esteemed on the Continent, and Cambrid 
No. 5 can be recommended. 


Broccoli and cauliflowers offer several distinct varieties. 
the former, Veitch’s Self Protecting Autumn and Late Queen a 
worth having, while Early London, Snowball, All the Year Rou 
and Autumn Giant are four good cauliflowers. If there is room f 
another, one called Novo can be recommended. It is a fine lai 
cauliflower producing good heads through October and Novembe 
and is one which many commercial growers have found reliable fo 
market. 


A purple and white sprouting broccoli should also be included 
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in the list as well as the green sprouting 
if type known as Calabresse, a vegetable little 


1 known before the war but now in great 
y favour. Apart from the many miniature 
S cauliflower heads which it yields, the side 
d shoots which develop after the removal of the 
1e central head make a delicious dish reminiscent 
es of asparagus tips. The much despised kale has 
ig also come into its own with war-time needs, 
ur and for Winter greens there is nothing to beat 
d re Asparagus Kale, the dwarf green curled or 
e ch Kale and the tall-growing Hungry Gap 


whi h will withstand the hardest Winters. 


Peas and beans offer an almost bewildering 
cho'ce. Among the former Peter Pan, Gradus, 
Ke'vedon Wonder, Onward. Duplex, Giant 
Stri ie, Autocrat and Selected Gladstone are all 
reli ble kinds that will provide a continuity of 
sup ly from early June until September, and 
to. ese can be added the original French Petits 
Poi. which produces the small sweetly flavoured 
pea so much prized by the gourmet, as well as 
the Manger Tout which provides an excellent 
dis if the pods are cooked whole before 
the seeds grow to any size. Of beans, 





Gi Seville Longpod is a fine broad bean . : me fae ; ; a 
wit Prizewinner and Princeps as two good A PERGOLA OF ORNAMENTAL GOU RDS AND MARROWS 
Ru. cers. In French beans, Roi des Verts is A method combining beauty with utility 


Victoria Spinach is a failure on hot and dry 
soils, the New Zealand variety should be tried 
as it succeeds under such conditions, and where 
ordinary celery proves difficult an admirable 
substitute can be made in the turnip-rooted 
kind known as Celeriac. Of lettuces, the black 
seed Bath is an excellent Cos variety, with 
Wonderful, All the Year Round, Tom Thumb, 
Arctic King as cabbage kinds and Cheshunt 
Early Giant for early forcing. For cucumbers, 
King of the Ridge and Long Green are both good 
and the Apple Cucumber should also be in- 
cluded. Marrows now offer a wide choice, and 
as well as the common kinds room should be 
found for the Custard variety, the Avocadillo, 
Rotherside Orange and several others of recent 
introduction. 











an 
Though seldom grown, salsify and scorzon- 
era are both worth trying in war-time to add 
variety to the menu, and of course a place 
ve should be found for chicory, seakale and 
endive both the curled and Batavian kinds for 
Winter salading. Sweet corn must not be over- 
looked, such varieties as Golden Bantam and 
Canada Gold being selccted for the table, and 
A WELL-GROWN CROP OF ONIONS READY FOR LIFTING, DRYING AND STORING _ the new early-maturing maize like September 
: : : : , Gold for poultry food. Tomatoes, too, are now 
The variety is a selected strain of Ailsa Craig an established crop for outside and of these. 
Stoner’s M.P., Market King, Harbinger, Radio 
first-class and the Masterpiece and the Prince cut or broken, Crimson Globe and Cheltenham and Potentate can all be recommended, al- 
are both good. For drying as Haricots there Greentop. Spinach, celery, lettuce, marrows, though in this case, one should be guided in any 
is no need to look further than the White cucumbers are among the other indispensables. choice by those varieties which do well in the 
Comtesse de Chambord and Dutch Brown, Where the ordinary Long Standing Round or district. G. C. TAYLor 
although the new Mexican Black is also worth 
having. The early White Coco is another good 
bean which will delight the epicure, and the 
same can be said of the Jersey Bean, the Golden 
Butter Bean, Bonne Bouche and the dual 
purpose Robin Bean whose pods change from 
fawn to a rich carmine. 
Since the war remarkable interest has been a ae ee 2 od gt * ts ; 
taken in the onion crop with the result that ve Le cog Sm et te 2 it j , 
many of the types long forgotten have been , Be an ¥, : ae + 
resurrected and are once again in common 
circulation, such as the Welsh Onion, the 
Japanese Bunching Onion and Cibbals. Of the 
rdinary onions, a good strain of Ailsa Craig 
is hard to beat, but Unwin’s Reliance, and 
\utumn Triumph or Autumn Queen are good, 
as well as some of the American kinds that 
have recently come to us from the States. 
Chives, shallots and garlic should each have 
their place, if only a small one, in the vegetable 
tows, and for a leek no one will go far wrong 
with a good strain of Musselburgh. 
\mong carrots Early Nantes and Scarlet 
: Inte ‘mediate or Scarlet Perfection are two that 
} will provide early and late supplies, while in 
7 turnips Golden Ball or Orange Jelly and Model 
i Wh e are too good to overlook, as well as the 
e Swede which has come into its own in southern 
0 garcons during the war years. For a row or two 7 ‘ ‘ 7 ; ICE 
of beet. eae oem cei of Bell’s Blood DWARF FRENCH BEANS INTERCROPPED WITH LETTUCE 
od Red, a unique beet which does not bleed when The beans may be gathered fresh or allowed to mature and harvested as haricots 
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JAMES BARENGER’S 
PAINTINGS 


From Frances Lady Daresbury. 


IR,—In Collectors’ Questions in 

Country LIFE, January 19, Colonel 
R. P. Collings-Wells enquired as to the 
artist one of whose hunting scenes is 
in his possession. James Barenger 
was the son of a painter and glazier 
in Kentish Town, and was the great- 
nephew of W. Willett the celebrated 
line engraver, and the nephew of 
S. Barenger also an engraver. There 
are 17 plates in Scott’s Field Sports (by 
William Henry Scott), published 1818, 
from pictures by Barenger, twelve 
engraved by J. Scott and five by 
J]. Webb. Among those engraved by 
Scott there is a series of four hunting 
subjects entitled Going into Cover, 
Breaking Cover, The Chase, The Death. 
The Chase portrays five couple of 
hounds in full cry, a rider on a grey 
or white horse capping them on as he 
jumps out of the thickly wooded 
covert; on his right is a tree in full 
leaf, on the other side of which is a 
second rider on a dark-coloured horse, 
of which only the upper part of the 
rider and the forefront of his mount 
are visible, on account of the leafy 
undergrowth, while there is even less 
to be seen of the third rider, also on 
a dark horse, who is behind the central 
figure. In the far distance, on the 
left of the picture, is what appears 
to be a white castellated mansion. 

Is it possible that the original 
picture is the one owned by Lieut.- 
Colonel Collings-Wells and that there 
is some mistake as to the date as it 
is obvious that Barenger could not 
have painted at the early age of 10? 
There are 26 engravings of Barenger’s 
pictures in the Sporting Magazine 
between 1810-32. In the Sporting 
Repository, Vol. vit, 1822, five plates 


appear, engraved by T. Hunt, one 
of which, the portrait of a horse 
Rubens, was also engraved for 


separate publication by C. Turner in 
a large size. The Annals of Sport, 1824, 
contain two prints which are of ad- 
ditional interest as they are engraved 
by the artist’s uncle S. Barenger. 

Between 1807 and 1831 Barenger 
exhibited 40 pictures at the Royal 
Academy and eight pictures at the 
British Institution. The print alluded 
to, of the Earl of Derby’s Stag Hounds, 
is a stipple by R. Woodward, with 
portraits of Lord Stanley and his son, 
afterwards the 13th and 14th Earls of 
Derby respectively. Jonathan Griffin, 
the huntsman, is on Grey Spanker and 
Jem Bullock, the whipper-in, on 
Noodle. This print was published on 
May 15, 1823, by Jonathan Griffin at 
Carshalton, Surrey. There are several 
states including modern reproductions. 

Barenger had many private pa- 
trons, for whom he painted sporting 
pictures and portraits of horses and 
gundogs. His shooting pictures are 
possibly his best work, as, being him- 
self a breeder of pointers, it would 
appear that he had an intimate know- 
ledge of this sport.—Frances E. 
DARESBURY, Walton Old Hall, War- 
vington, Lancashire. 


DEW-CLAWS 


Referring to the last para- 
graph of Countryman’s Notes, Coun- 
TRY LiFe, December 22, about dew- 
claws, surely we cannot blame Nature 
for these. Are they not the result of 
civilization, or rather domestication, 
on what at one time must have been 
a fully developed thumb or fifth toe? 
Your readers might be interested in 
the fact that there is at least one breed 
of dogs which has this thumb, if not 
fully developed, yet still in a useful 
stage. 

I have a Rhodesian ridgeback 
which has, in place of the usual useless 
dew-claw, a small toe exactly similar 
to his others, complete with claw, 
pad, bones and presumably muscles, 
since it works. When he grips any- 
thing with his claws, this little toe 


SIR, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


acts in a similar way, which shows 
that he still retains some control over 
it, and no doubt on a steep surface 
it would afford additional support. 

The exact origin of these dogs is, 
I believe, uncertain, except that they 
are definitely a cross between a native 
dog and an imported English breed 
which in the case of my dog is un- 
doubtedly mastiff. 

The native dog, which is almost 
certain to be a hunting dog, and 
probably has been ever since the 
remote days of his wild ancestors, may 
well have retained a reasonable de- 
velopment of this extra toe, a very 
useful help when hunting on steep, 
rocky surfaces and has_ probably 
passed it on as it has the ridge. 

I do not know whether there are 
any other breeds with this develop- 
ment, nor do I know whether it is 
characteristic of the ridgeback. My 
dog is well bred with a good pedigree, 
but even so he might be a more or 
less isolated case. 

I should add, perhaps, that the 
toe is closely joined to his paw by a 





“One wild species has lost the dew- 
claw (if it ever had it)—that is the 
African hunting dog.’’—Ep.] 


A 200-YEAR-OLD WATCH 


From Sir John Fox. 


S1r,—After reading the account of a 
watch said to be 200 years old, illus- 
trated in your issue of January 19, 
it occurs to me that you may be inter- 
ested to know of another which has 
been in constant use in my family for 
a little over 200 years. It is what I 
think is called a ‘“warming-pan 
watch,”’ originally silver. It was first 
used by my great-great-grandfather 
Thomas Fox about 1740. It passed 
to his son Thomas, my great-grand- 
father, about 1780 and he had the 
silver outer and inner cases replaced 
by 22-carat gold in 1794, as shown 
by the maker’s mark. The subsequent 
owners have been my grandfather, 
John Fox, 1830, my father, the late 
Sir John Fox, 1871, and myself, 1943. 
Judging by the condition of this old 
friend of the,family, which still keeps 


PAINTING BY JEAURAT SHOWING WOOL-WINDER AND 
SPINNING-WHEEL IN USE ABOUT 1750 
See letter: A Wool-Winder 


web, and appears to be just a large 
dew-claw. This appearance is decep- 
tive if he grips, say, your bare fore- 
arm in play, which is how I discovered 
it!—G. C. Marriott, The Pniory, 
Noak Hill, by Romford, Essex. 

[The fox certainly has a dew-claw; 
so have the wolf and jackal, but the 
fox only on the hind leg and not always 
there. “‘It is doubtful,” a well-known 
authority writes, “‘that the domestic 
dog’s dew-claw is due to domesticity. 
Evidence tends to show that the 
opposite is true for in many breeds 
and individuals you get total absence 
or deformity of dew-claws which 
scientists point out as being signs of 
a disappearing characteristic. I think 
you could safely say that our tame 
breed of dogs inherited from wild 
stock once upon a time. 


perfect time, I see no reason why it 
should not continue to serve, at least, 
the next two generations already in 
being. 

Some may question the sanity of 
one who carries a key-winding monster 
in these days, but sentiment is ac- 
countable for strange actions ! — 
Joun Fox, Bird Place, Goring-on- 
Thames, Oxfordshire. 


PLANNING 
SEMI-DETACED HOUSES 


Str,—Like most people I am keenly 
interested in the various building 
schemes now under discussion, and 
always carefully study the designs 
that appear in CounTRY LIFE. But 
one important point always occurs to 
me, viz., that much the greatest pro- 


portion of semi-detached houses have 
the principal bedroom and s'-tj 

; : ving- 
room in the middle of the by ling 


whereby much annoyance mist be 
caused by the _ neighbours’ 


nois 

through a thin partition wall: y a 
if they were on the outside with 
staircases, bathrooms, kitchens: etc. 
back to back, this would not cur. 
That it is practical fri the 
builder’s point of view is sho n by 
the fact that quite a lot of hou °s5 aye 


built thus.—M. G., Oxfordshi) 


FOX-HUNTING IN ‘HE 


HIGHLANDS 
S1r,—With reference to the let «r on 
fox-hunting in the Highlands, re -rred 
to in CounTRY LIFE of Janua:, 12 
there was at one time a well-k.iown 


hunt in Banffshire called the rriff 
Hunt, which was founded bv the 
4th Duke of Gordon about the year 
1754. It terminated in 1844 shortly 
before the death of the 7th Earl of 
Kintore, who had been Master for 
about 20 years. His eldest son Lord 
Inverurie, when a subaltern in the 
17th Lancers, was killed out hunting 
with the Pytchley in 1843 and was 
buried at Brixworth, where I be 
a memorial is still to be seen. 
Nimrod wrote an account of the 
Turriff Hunt in his Northern Touy in 
1834, and also in the New Sporting 
Magazine of 1838, and there is a very 


1leve 


full and interesting account of it 
entitled The Turriff Hunt and its 
Greatest Mastery in a paper con- 


tributed by Dr. J. Malcolm Bulloch 
to the transactions of the Banffshire 
Field Club in January, 1935.—]. M 
CRAWFORD (Lt.-Col.), The Jlanoy 
House, Martinstown, Dorchester 


A WOOL-WINDER 


S1r,—A striking representation of a 
typical 18th-century domestic wool 
winder—slightly earlier in date than 
the remarkable Scottish one recently 
illustrated here—can be seen in this 
exquisite little mid - 18th-century 
painting by the rare and highly accom- 
plished French artist, Jeaurat, which 
is now preserved in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford. It isa work worthy 
of the closest study. 

The wool-winder beside che lady's 
chair, and the spinning-wheel by fore 
her—the distaff of which she holds in 
her hand—are of very similar pattern 
to those in use in our own country at 
about this time.—H. CLIFFoRD SM'TH, 
Highclere Rectory, Newbury, Berhs/ ire 


ROCK DWELLINGS 


S1r,—In addition to the rock II- 
ings in the north of Worcester-’ 're, 
described by Dr. D. H. Robins. in 
your issue of January 19, it is intevest- 
ing to note two examples of rock *)rm- 


buildings, in the east of the co: ‘ty, 
at Finstall, near Bromsgrove ne 
excavation is in use as a cart «nd 
implement shed. The other, a 


separate farm, functions as pig-s!)-ds, 
on top of which, at ground leve are 
other normal brick building a 
useful piece of economy in g. ind 
space is thus effected ! 

Also, at the hamlet of Holy ‘ 
between Bromsgrove and Stourbr -ge, 
are excavations (now disused) w ‘ich 
appear, at onetime, tohave beens ps. 

Bromsgrove itself is in a ho ow, 
and most of the roads leading © ¢ of 
it pass, at their summits, throug] ck 
cuttings, some of which are ry 
attractive both in colour and fo na- 
tion. The rock is a red sandstone \pe 
—Keuper Marl.—J. G. Cuore, Co. "ty 
Branch Library, New Road, Br ms- 
grove, Worcestershire. 


A BLUE TIT’S CUNNING 


S1r,—Some readers may be _in‘er- 
ested to know that, although I have 
never seen starlings eating bees, the 
following drama took place in my 
apiary much too often for my likiag. 

Usually early on a cold dull morn- 
ing, before the bees have begun to 
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fly auch, I have seen a blue tit alight 
on he platform of one of the hives 
ql close to the entrance. It then 
pr: eeds to tap sharply two or three 
tin s on the floor of the hive with its 
be A poor unsuspecting bee comes 
ou immediately to find out the 


tr ble, and the tit seizes it in an 
in ntand fliesaway. This postman’s 
kr k may go on for twenty minutes 
or unger, at frequent intervals. I take 


R of the blame for making these 
it ‘sting birds such comfortable 
ne -boxes, but it is a lovely sight 
W the family is hatched out, to 


se ‘hem sitting all in a row, usually 
yp of a croquet hoop, beaks wide 


0 eagerly waiting for the dis- 
tr ted mother and father to bring 
th food. One year I found a scared 
ti ‘vidently he had been foraging) 
( ht in one of the old-fashioned 
tr s used for catching mice, which 


w: underahive. Luckily he was quite 
un urt, but I scolded him gently before 
I him fly away.—A. L. C. FELL, at 
Fe.vmount, Salcombe, S. Devon. 


WIREWORMS AND 
FARMING 


Ss! I was very glad to see (although 
purely as an interested onlooker) the 
position of the large amount of wire- 
worm now so prevalent in England’s 
, brought to light in your article 
Wireworms and Farming, January 12. 
It is so seldom that problems are now 
tackled with such vigour and thorough- 
ness, although I was sorry that the 
wireworm population of that part near 
the Wash (which I know so well) in 
southernmost Lincolnshire, was not 
given. 

As one who loves mechanism with 
its efficiency, I always have higher 
praise for the more efficient horse. 
More efficient because on farms 
where the horse is exclusively used, 
wireworm is all but extinct, as the 
best known method of ridding land of 
this pest is by allowing the natural 
enemy, birds, to destroy it. This can 
only be achieved by slow land tilling. 
Slow tilling is done economically only 
by horse. Machine tilling is so fast 
that the birds do not get a chance to 
assist and the pests are very happily 
left to proceed with their deadly work. 

NORMAN G. WILson, The Studio, 
Tydd, Wisbech, Cambridgeshire. 


S 





YHEELED SLEDS, DINAS MAWDDWY, MERIONETHSHIRE, 1937 


See, letter : 


{IEELED SLED, LLANBRYNMAIR, MONTGOMERYSHIRE, 1931 


See letter: 


A GOLDEN EAGLE’S 
ROOSTING-TIME 


Sir,—A recent experience may throw 
a little light on the roosting habits of 
the golden eagle. As I came in sight 
of the eagles’ cliff one of the birds 
sailed grandly out and after a leisurely 
reconnaissance returned to a ledge of 
rock, where it stood facing the cliff. 
It rested almost motionless except for 


MOUNTAIN CART, NEAR 


Wheeled Sleds 


I had evidently seen the golden 
eagle come home to roost. Its roosting- 
time may have been hastened by that 
short and heavy shower, but when the 
rain ceased it showed no disposition 
to fly abroad again, and had evidently 
made itself at home for the night. 
The date was the last Sunday in 
August, and the time the eagle went 
to its roosting-place was 7 p.m. Double 
Summer Time—that is, considerably 
before sunset. 





THE GOLDEN EAGLE ASLEEP 


See letter: A Golden Eagle’s_Roosting-Time 


alert movements of the head, preened 
its feathers and, after a stay on its 
perch of about thirty minutes, sailed 
down-wind across a succession of lesser 
cliffs until it was lost to view. A few 
minutes later a sudden heavy shower 
swept across the high cliff and I 
saw the eagle returning at speed 
in a slanting power dive with the 
wings half closed. Straight into 
the cliff the great bird sailed, and 
alighted in a small cave-like shelter 
where the ferns ywere whitened bv 
droppings. 





That the golden eagle is late astir 
in the morning my wife proved during 
an all-night watch at a hide beside an 
eyrie. At sunrise the cock blackbird 
that lived in the stalker’s garden down 
the glen flew to a rowan tree growing 
beside the eyrie. Here it began to sing 
The eagle was still fast asleep, as the 
accompanying illustration shows, and 
when thus abruptly awakened glared 
at its disturber. The blackbird flew 
off, and the eagle sank again into deep 
slumber.—SETON Gorpon, Isle of 
Skye. 





WHEELED-CAR, ELAN 


Wheeled Sleds 


VALLEY, RADNORSHIRE, 


BALA, MERIONETHSHIRE 


WHEELED SLEDS 
S1r,—With reference to the illustra- 
tion of a “‘hay cart’’ (wheeled sled 
car llusg olwynog) from Snowdonia 
in Country LIFE recently, it should 
be pointed out that it is not, as 
Mr. Ralph A. Smith suggests, a 
“local type.’’ The type, which is a 
normal development from the sled 
proper has been noted over a large 
area of Wales and I attach photo- 
graphs of such vehicles from Dinas 
Mawddwy, Merionethshire (photo- 
graphed by me in 1937) and from 
Llanbrynmair, Montgomeryshire (pho- 
tographed in 1931 by my father). In 
the Dinas Mawddwy examples the 
wheels are solid wooden wheels: in 


the Llanbrynmair example (as_ in 
Caernarvonshire) the wheels are of 
iron. (An illustration of the use of 


taken from cast 
in a primi- 


similar iron wheels 
off agricultural machinery 


tive mountain cart from the Bala 
district of Merionethshire, is also 
shown.) 

Still farther south, in Radnor 


shire, the wheeled sled, appears in a 
more elaborate form known as the 
‘wheel(ed)-car."” An example from 
the Elan Valley photographed in 1936 
is illustrated. This represents a con 
vergence of the cart and sled tra 
ditions, the body of the cart being 
slung undey the axle; the front runners 
are shod with iron. For a detailed 
discussion of all these forms, the readet1 
should consult Sir Cyril Fox's Sleds 
Carts and Waggons in Antiquity, 
1931, and the present writer's Some 
Aspects of Agricultural Transport in 
Wales in Arch@ologia Cambrensis, 
1935.—IORWERTH C. PEATE, Keefe 
of the Department of Folk Culture and 
Industries, National Museum of Wal 
Cardiff. 


SOME FURNITURE AT 
KNOLE 

From Lord Norton. 

Sir,—In the article Some Furniture at 
Knole in your issue of January 12, a 
wall-light in carved and gilt wood is 
described and illustrated. For the sake 
of accuracy, as the coronet is seen to 
be ornamented with fleur-de-lys and 
not with strawberry leaves it is evi- 
dently part of the whole Sackville 
crest, ‘“Out of a coronet composed of 
tHleur-de-lys, an estoile,’’ and does not 
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represent the ducal coronet of Lionel 
Ist Duke of Dorset, as stated. 
Norton, Fillongley Hall, Coventry, 
Warwickshire. 


WHALES ON SHORE 


Str,—I was staying in Wales with 
my grandmother at the end of August 
this year, when a school of whales 
got washed up on the beach of 
Deganwy near Llandudno. My mother 
saw them first and we _ thought 
probably that they were porpoises. 
Suddenly they all made a dash for the 
shore and as the tide was going out 
they stayed there. 

They turned out to be pilot 
whales. One died on the beach and 





THE HOUSE WHERE CHARLES DICKENS 


WAS BORN 


See letter: Charles Dickens 


one was very badly cut about. They 
were talking about shooting it but in 
the end that idea was dismissed. There 
were 27 of them altogether. They 
managed to get 10 down but even the 
carthorse could not get the heaviest 
ones down so two Bren-gun carriers 
arrived. The first one snapped the 
rope, so they had two of them to get 
the rest down. The next morning 
four more of them were washed up 
outside the house. Why did the whales 
come so near to land? There were two 
schools; one got away as soon as they 
saw the other in danger.—Joun HALL, 
Hampstead, London, N.W’.3. 

It is not uncommon for schools 
of pilot whales to get stranded, 
especially in more northern waters. 
Apparently they are liable to panic as 
they get too near shore in shallow 
water. In days gone by fishermen 
used to take advantage of this. When 
a school was sighted they jumped into 
their boats, got between the whales 
and the open sea and drove them 
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towards the beach, where they became 
stranded and the men slaughtered 
them at their leisure.—ED.] 


IN PRAISE OF 
PUNCTUALITY 


Sik,--It was with very great interest 
that I read Mr W. E. Totman’s letter 
In Praise of Punctuality with its 
amusing illustration. 

Several years ago while staying 
at Tring, Hertfordshire, a town rich 
in interest to those who seek it, I 
obtained a reproduction of an engrav- 
ing on the same subject. The wording 
and drawings are, with the exception 
of some variations in detail, identical 
with those in the engraving men- 
tioned by Mr. Totman. For example, 
the letters “F. A. E 
E. & Co.’ appear on 
the plate affixed to the 
wall of the bank in the 
illustration, showing the 
two gentlemen too late. 
The general arrange- 
ment isentirely different. 
It may be that the 
theme was a popular one 
acentury agoand formed 
a subject on which en- 
gravers of the time were 
wont to exercise their 
skill.— J. K. StTusss, 
Romney, Coxwell Street, 
Cirencester, Gloucester- 


shire. 
CHARLES 
DICKENS 
Sir,—I think many of 
your readers may be 


interested in the accom- 
panying photograph of 
Charles Dickens’s birth- 
place, which stands on 
the west side of Com- 
mercial Road, Landport, 
Hampshire, and is numbered 387. It 
is a far pleasanter little house than 


one’s memory .of his early (days 
suggested. 


It has been put to a good use, as 
it now contains an interesting Dickens 
Museum, with copies of his works in 
first and other editions, and a con- 
siderable number of personal relics of 
the great writer which have been 
collected.—CLIVE HOLLAND, Gerrard's 
Cross, Buckinghamshire. 


THE MORE YOU BEAT 
THEM 


Sir,—I read in Country LiFe of the 
treatment ofa fruit tree by the pushing 
of an iron bar through the trunk 
which caused the tree at last to bear. 
It might interest your readers to 
learn that more than 40 years ago I 
was in Bermuda, and an old clergyman 
there told me that a Portuguese gar 
dener put a long thick iron nail into an 
orange tree that refused to bear—the 





MERIDEN CROSS IN THE CENTRE OF ENGLAND 
See letier :, Threat to the “* Centre of England” 
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THE CARVED SLAB FOUND IN 


WIRKSWORTH CHURCH 


See letter: From Beneath the Floor of a Church 


gardener said ‘‘it was bark bound.”’ 

I understood that the tree bore 
after this treatment.—E., Porthallow 
Hut, Looe, Cornwall. 


FROM BENEATH THE 
FLOOR OF A CHURCH 


Sir,—One of the most interesting 
objects of the beautiful parish church 
at Wirksworth in Derbyshire is an 
ancient carving fixed on the wall of 
the north aisle. 

It is a carved slab about five feet 
long and nearly three feet wide and 
was found beneath the floor of the 
chancel in 1821. It is thought to be 
the top of the tomb of one of the 
early Saxon saints, pos- 
sibly the founder of the 
church. 

\ particularly inter- 
esting feature of the 
carving which _ bears 
about forty figures, all 
seeming to depict pic- 
tures in the life of Christ, 
is the carving of the 
Cross on which will be 
noticed the figure of the 
“Lamb as it has been 


slain’’ upon it. This 
indicates a very early 
date for the carving, 


possibly not much later 
than a.p. 700, as about 
this time the actual 
figure of Our Lord began 
to take the place of the 
symbolic Lamb. 


This beautiful slab 
is in a good state of 
preservation, as the 


photograph shows, and 
is a precious link with 
the early days of the 
Christian Church,in Der- 
byshire.—E. J. ELPHIck, 
Rocks Farm, Staplecross, 
Sussex. 


THREAT TO THE 
“CENTRE OF ENGLAND ”’ 
Sir,—I notice from the Press that 
there is a movement on foot to move 
the “centre of England’’—Meriden 
Cross—to a new site owing to its 
alleged dangerous position. 

As will be seen from my photo- 
graph, the old cross is certainly situ- 
ated in a precarious position, being 
but 5 or 6 yards from the large traffic 
island on the Birmingham-Coventry 
road, and the monument has already 
been“ protected ’”’ by a circle of wooden 
palings which have become damaged 
by a motor vehicle. 

The matter came under discussion 
some time ago at a session of the Meri- 
den Parish Council and they mainly 
favoured its removal to a new site. 
One member, Mr. H. T. Balleny, 
apparently somewhat out of step with 
the prevailing opinion of his fellows, 
suggested that instead of moving the 
cross from its unique site, the road 
island should be moved instead, a 
little to the south, and its diameter 
reduced. From my observations, I am 
unable to see why it is necessary to 
have a traffic roundabout here at all, 
as practically all the traffic is of the 
through variety from Coventry to 


A MASAI MORAN 


Birmingham (and vice versa), 
the two side roads are of quite mi 
importance. 


However, no decision has 
been reached, and Mr. Balleny | 
posed to approach the National T: 
in an effort to save this unique mo 
ment, for if it is moved the wh 
interest in the column and its equa 
important site will be lost.—P. | 
LovELL, Pinner, Middlesex. 

HAIR-DRESSING IN 

KENYA 
S1r,—The gentleman of whom I seni 
you a photograph is a Masai Moran 
warrior, inhabiting parts of Keny: 
and Tanganyika. His singularly 





WARRIOR 


See letter: Hair-dressing in Kenya 


attractive face is decorated with c! 
marks, and his fuzzy hair arranged 
countless small locks each enclosec 
a pellet of clay.—P. Hitt (Squad: 
Leader), Birmingham. 


WINTER EGGS 


S1r,—A friend who has a contract 
the supply of eggs to a large hosp 
told me of a farm near by which ne" 
fails to give her Winter eggs. 

She heard the secret of this ! 
management lately. The ow! 
keeps her hens in July on a free r 
and never feeds them atall. They tl 
moult in the warm Summer weat! 
and are ready for the Winter layi! 
This is as valuable a hint as t 
Scottish one for cows calving—-a wa 
sugar drink first thing and no mil 
fever. We have ourselves done t! 
for years with success.—CounNT! 
Woman, Waterford. 


The designer of the mahogan 
bookcase, illustrated in the Corre 
pondence pages of our jssue f 
January 5, and accompanying th 
letter Art and Education in the Timbe' 
Trade, was Mr. Stewart McLauchlan 
F.R.1.B.A., of Liverpool. 
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© The day before yesterday 

I sent you % leash of 
plovers— the 
of this 
the 
cold, 


go lden 
est delicacy 
They 


after 4 bad 
Oliver’s 


greal j 
suit 


~~ 


season. 


ae 
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Fi palate 
Le well as 


as 
mous. 
piscuits,which are fa 


_ DISRAELI wRITIN@ 


+ LLIAMS. 


for over 200 years, Bath Oliver Biscuits 
have won the recognition of discriminat- 
ing palates because of their inimitable 
crispness and quality. Although war- 
time conditions have affected supplies 
today, they will be plentiful again when 
Peace is here. 
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When ‘Afternoon Tea,’ that most English of England’s 
traditions, is restored 


aforetime 
popularity and enjoyment, Minton China will almost 
inevitably come into enhanced request as well. Indeed, 
taste and custom might reasonably question whether 
one can adequately enjoy the one without the other. 


by peace to its 

















ORIGINAL 
OLIVER MINTON 
BISCUITS The World’s Most Beautiful China 
ee me PERN 


A little land above the sur- 
face of the sea; white surf 
and leaning palms . . . but 
underneath, out of sight, 
the foundations go down 
deep and wide to the bed of 
the ocean. 

So, too, with great industrial 
Organisations like that of 
Philips. Their achievements 


Ph 








The Isle that Grew from the Sea 


and the high reputation of 
Philips products are broad- 
based on _ persistent re- 
search, skilled technicians, 
highly - developed factories 
and long-accumulated 
knowledge and experience 
of the application of elec- 
tricity to the needs of the 
modern world. 


DHILIDS| 


PHILIPS & 


LAMPS x RADIO x X-RAY 
COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
AND ALLIED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 





PS LAMPS LIMITED, CENTURY HOUSE. SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 (1o0T) 





Famous QUEENS by 


[ais 


amcus. 


“Masters 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 
By ZUCCHERO 
(Hatfield House Collection) 








tl ns Nato 


HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 
by lu 


From her canvas she looks down with that regal dignity 
and serenity which only an outstanding reign could have 
imparted. In “HIGHLAND QUEEN” Grand Liqueur 
(Queen of Scots Whiskies’ you will find something of 
that same regal assurance, fer behind it there is a con- 
tinuing tradition of outst:ndiny flavour and mellowness 
of quality zealously guarded by the sole proprietors. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD 
LEITH - SCOTLAND 





Distillers : 
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What ts soil conditioner No. 1? 

Should pride of place be given to frost and snow, whose 
weathering influence is such a powerful aid in the battle for good 
tilth? Or to the earthworm, without whose ceaseless labour we 
could hardly live ? One thing is certain: farmyard manure could 
not be left out of any list. It benefits soil texture and ‘crumb 
structure’; it makes heavy soil easier to work and drain; it gives 
body to light soils, enabling them to retain moisture; it creates 
conditions favourable to the existence and multiplication of 
highly beneficial micro-organisms. Farmyard manure contains 
nitrogen, phosphates and potash, but only in small quantities — 
while fertilizers are very rich in these plant foods. Thus muck 


and fertilizers are both needed for maximum food production. 


It’s Fisons AB tor Fertilizers 











| know him. 


..’ve known him for 

years. He wouldn’t 
sell me an ALLIS- 
CHALMERS Tractor 
if it wasn’t the tough- 
est, fastest-working, 
most dependable job 
on the market. That’s 
the tractor I’m going 
to have! 





Talk it over with your 


Als CHALMERS 


* ~ dealer—he’s a man 
=i > you can trust. 








TOTTON, SOUTHAMPTON 
Telephone: 81461 and 81462 
Telegrams; “GYRATING, TOTTON”™ 

ABBEYDORE, HEREFORDSHIRE 


Telephone: PONTRILAS 258-9 is limes) 
aan * “GYRATING, ABBEYDORE 
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FARMING NOTES 





THE POULTRY 
FARMING OF AMERIC 


ISS JANET STRANG 
has brought back from 
America some news about 
poultry farming there 
which must make some 
of us think. On one poultry farm 
which she visited the owner’s son was 
looking after 2,500 birds single-handed 
and trap-nesting as well. This instance 
of extreme economy in hand labour is 
in line with their practice in dairying 
and arable cropping where one pair 
of hands does what two pairs of hands 
do in this country. Of course it in- 
volves expenditure on labour-saving 


equipment and also requires much. 


scheming and ingenuity. But they 
do succeed in getting through the 
work and production standards are 
quite good. 


An Elevator for the Hens 


N the broadcast discussion which 
Miss Strang had with Mr. Alan 
Thompson recently, she told of a man 
on one farm who had screwed together 
ten-foot lengths of water pipe to carry 
the water about three hundred yards 
to a temporary rearing field where he 
had his young poultry stock. He had 
ploughed a furrow slice and put the 
pipe underneath, but he was going 
to take this up again in the Autumn 
all this just to save carting water 
for three or four months. They use 
the drip-feed system of watering, both 
in the fields and for birds kept in 
confinement. The water is allowed to 
drip continuously from a tap into a 
trough from which the birds drink. 
Most of their laying flocks are kept 
indoors. They have two- or three- 
decker houses. No doubt it is the 
weather, with extreme cold in Winter, 
as much as considerations of labour- 
saving, which dictates this. The poultry 
houses have two or three storeys with 
500 to 1,000 birds in each. Their food 
is taken up by an elevator. Each floor 
has its own food store and a truck on 
an overhead conveyor to carry the 
food into the different compartments 
on the floor. They take a good deal 
of care to regulate the temperature of 
these intensive houses. The windows 
are opened by a master lever, and 
they have automatic dimmer switches 
to control the electric light. A nice 
little point was noted by Miss Strang. 
As she and the farmer went through 
one of these houses he always tapped 
on the door before going in so as to 
avoid frightening the birds. 


Day-old Chicks 


NOTHER development of which 

I have been told is the big busi- 

ness which farmers’ co-operative soci- 
eties now do in supplying their mem- 
bers with day-old chicks. The soci- 
eties which undertake hatching are 
those concerned with the supply of 
feeding-stuffs. They get their hatching 
eggs from approved farms and make 
contracts to supply their members 
with day-old chicks of sound type and 
healthy constitution at a reasonable 
price. Before the war we had some 
large-scale hatcheries in this country. 
They rendered useful service, but not 
all of them, I am afraid, were careful 
enough to safeguard the interests of 
their customers by insisting on strict 
tests to ensure that the young chicks 
they supplied were free from disease. 
Our poultry industry is at a low ebb 
now. There is a great opportunity to 
clean up our breeding stock before we 
start on a big expansion in commercial 
poultry farming. I see that the 
Ministry of Agriculture has a com- 
mittee sitting to consider the best ways 
and means of improving our poultry 
stocks. Certainly this is the time to 
tackle the job, before men coming out 


of the Services and farmers ge: 
start the expansion of poultry 
ing which will undoubtedly c 
soon as more feeding-stuffs « bef 
provided. ; 


Demand for Potatoes 


HE merchant who buys m 


toes is chasing me hard let 
him have all the potatoes I ca He 
tells me that market supplies ar rt 


of requirements not only be use 
people are eating more potatoe ut 
also because we are still supp ‘ing 
potatoes from home sources t: our 
own troops and to some extent i ‘he 


Americans on the Continen of 
Europe. In response to his insis «ce 
we have got out one clamp ich 
yielded just over 40 tons. This yas 
the produce of 5 acres. I am . <¢ll 


satisfied with the yield. The lar | is 
not typical potato land and I con: \ler 
anything over 7 tons to the acre a ood 
yield. Many of the tubers are extra 
big and, as we are using the 1 },,-i 
riddle which is now enforced, ‘he 
sample was not a pretty one. It 
seemed to be all outsize potatoes or 
small size that would ordinarily go 
for pig feeding. I should like to have 
been able to save some seed as we had 
fresh stock from Scotland last season, 
but this 1 4-in. riddle did not produce 
any seed worth saving. 


Straw Bales for Keeping 
Potatoes 


FTER two seasons’ experience | 
feel I can commend the method 

of clamping potatoes which we now 
adopt. Instead of the laborious busi 
ness of making a grave, covering th 
potatoes with straw and then with « 
layer of earth, which always seems t( 
take a great deal of time and hard 
labour, we have put our potatoes 
between walls of straw bales, packing 
the straw tightly between the bales 
so that there is no chance of frost or 
wet penetrating. Straw is packed over 
the potatoes and then a thatch roof 
put on. We had plenty of rain and, 
since Christmas, hard weather to test 
the safety of this method of storage 
and I am fully satisfied. The bales 
I may add, are used for bedding « ‘ter 


wards. No doubt it is more coneni 
ent still to store potatoes in a | arn 
building a surround of straw bale and 


covering the top of the heap vith 
straw, if enough storage room ni % 
barn can be found. At home vy ar 
lacking this and the potatoes mu: >ta) 
out of doors. One final word; ou. ota 
toes in the last two seasons hav ee! 
got together in dry condition W 
could perhaps afford to take  isk> 
which would not be justified othe is 


A Mechanical Potato-lift« 


HEN shall we get potato tg 
mechanised? I expect ‘ier 


will be a continuing demand for ota 
toes for some years to com not 
perhaps on the same scale as «pre 


sent, but considerably abov. th 
market consumption of pre-wal ys 
If farmers could rely on a m_ ane 
to lift the crop, distinguishing bx vee! 
the tubers and the stones anc lirt 
I believe that the required a ag 
would be forthcoming withou th 
compulsion that War Agric ura 
Committees have to exert to-c J. 
remember seeing a demonstrat 1 
several possible potato-lifting ma 
chines on Mr. T. A. Wedders; ons 
farm at Eassie in Angus. Whet: T° 
not any of the machines tried out Aer 
have proved themselves I do not | 10W 
Certainly we have not heard or see! 
anything of them in my part © th 
country. CINCINNATUS 
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CLUMBER PARK 
seach SCHEME 


OWARDS the acquisition 

of Clumber Park for the 

public approximately 

£13,000 has so far been 

raised by donations, in 
response to the appeal by the National 
Tr: .t. The option to buy the 3,900 
acr-s expires at Lady Day, by which 
tin it will be necessary for £45,000 
to « provided. No definite action has 
so or been divulged as to the amount 
of elp which the local authorities 
are villing to give in order to obtain 
the great public benefit which will 
acc ue from the vesting of so much 
of 1e remaining part of Sherwood 
Fc st in the National Trust. Besides 
th: oark, the property comprises the 
lir avenue, the lake, woodlands and 
ai mn. The cost of the upkeep of the 
prc erty will, to a considerable extent, 
be frayed by the rental of the farm 
an he yield from the woodland. One 
lar » contribution has been promised 
b\ private donor, conditionally on 
th fund reaching a certain point 
wi in the next week or two. 


INCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
ry} ) some extent the discussions 
4 now progressing about the 
pe ibility of establishing an Academy 
of sledicine in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
afi ct the future treatment of the 
so -hern frontage to that Central 
L: don large open space. Enemy 
ac on in the last four years has 
re’ lered a long stretch of that front- 
ag available for redevelopment, and 
pr perty there has been or is being 
ac uired for the Royal College of 
Su geons, whose magnificent building 
embodies a good deal of the historic 
distinction of the Fields, just as to 
he east, Lincoln’s Inn Hall and gar- 
dens are eloquent of famous chapters 
in the legal life of the nation. The 
north and west sides of the Fields are 
also rich in the lore of London’s past. 
Whatever re-development of the south 
side, under the auspices of the leaders 
of the medical profession, may take 
place can be confidently expected to 
harmonise with the general character 
of the Fields; that is to say, any new 
buildings will be dignified and un- 
obtrusive. Some of the premises that 
have been destroyed in the past few 
years served for purposes that have 
no traditional association with Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, and their pro- 
prietors should have no difficulty in 
finding (indeed, it is thought they have 
already found) suitable sites in an- 
other part of London. Private firms 
which were formerly located on the 
south side of the Fields need not 
return there, if only because in due 
course they will doubtless be able to 
find more convenient quarters in a 
rebuilt Temple. The massive modern 
block used by the Land Registry is 
not near enough to interfere with 
ample extensions of any premises 
required for medical accommodation. 
The entire eastern side of the Fields 
is for ever secure, as an Inn of Court, 
against any re-development, and on 
the north side it may be hoped that 
the keynote of eventual re-develop- 
ment is given by the recently erected 
headquarters of the Auctioneers’ and 
Estate Agents’ Institute. The western 
frontage of the Fields is more prob- 
ematical, though many of the interest- 
old houses along it should serve for yet 
long while. 


STATE FORESTS 

A CORRESPONDENT 'S query 
“Where is. Pinch - me - near 
orests?”’ led to a re-reading of 
hapter xtu1 of Handley Cross, of 
ourse with the expected result that, 
ke the spa and hunting centre named 
1 the title of the book, its precise 
1ereabouts are not identifiable. As 
probably accurate sketch of the 
anner in which State forests were 


a 


officially regarded about 100 years ago 
the chapter is worthy of study. 

Surtees says that Jorrocks received 
“a very bumptious, wide-margined 
letter from the great Mr. Prettyfat, 
deputy-surveyor of the wretched 
forest of Pinch-me-near. Luckily it 
was a royal forest, for it would have 
ruined anyone else. It had long been 
administered by Mr. Prettyfat, for- 
merly butler to the great Lord Foliage, 
when that nobleman was at the head 
of the Woods and Forests : and twenty 
years had not diminished the stock of 
ignorance with which Prettyfat en- 
tered upon the duties of the office.” 
“Not that the forest itself was any 
worse than any of its Royal brethren; 
indeed it was better than some, for 
Prettyfat neither stole the wood him- 
self, nor knowingly suffered others to 
steal it, his being the easy do-nothing 
style of management, that let the trees 
grow if they liked, or if they didn’t 
like, let them stand still and die, or be 
blown down and rot at their leisure.’ 


CARE OF WOODLANDS 

UCH care as the Kent and Sussex 
woods received in time past was 
largely due to the need for timber for 
naval shipbuilding, and the call for 
home-grown timber in 1914-18 and 
during the present war has been on a 
scale calculated to make the nation 
grateful for the fundamental changes 
for the better that have been wrought 
in less than a century in the manage- 
ment not only of State woodlands 
but those in private proprietorship. 
A significant commentary on the 
excellence of the administration of 
the national forests is that the Royal 
Scottish and Royal English Forestry 
Societies now advocate that two 
million acres of privately owned 
woodlands shall be formally dedicated 
to forestry or taken over by the 
nation. One reason is that without 
public grants of money too many land- 
owners will be unable to restore their 
woods to a proper condition. The 
creation of a body of conservators in 
a score or more of regions, acting inde- 
pendently but with the help of regional 
forestry committees, is suggested as 
one of the first steps to take in the 
management and control of privately 

owned woods in Great Britain. 


PRIVATE OWNERS’ TIMBER 
HETHER the proposed new 
advisory and other bodies will 
be able to show better results than 
those already standing to the credit 
of the private owners of woods is not 
certain. How good those results have 
been is seen from the fact that 75 per 
cent. of the timber utilised in the 
years 1939-44 inclusive was home- 
grown on 450,000 acres of privately 
owned woodland, and that in 1914-18 
the same woodlands’ contributed 
1,000 million cubic feet of timber. 
Nine out of every ten cubic feet of 
timber used in this country is soft- 
wood, and of this the visible supply, 
now growing that is, adds up to only 
one-third of what was flourishing just 
before the outbreak of the present 
war. Any calculations as to the best 
planting policy for the future should 
not overlook the consideration that 
recent research has suggested a 
variety of new processes for the 
treatment of soft-woods, processes 
which make the finished product equal 
to or even superior to ordinary un- 
treated hardwood. The long period 
needed for the growth of hardwoods 
militates against planting them, for 
the old-fashioned duration and fixity 
of tenure of property can no longer 
be counted on. At the same time, by 
relief of taxation and in other ways, 
an effort should be made to encourage 
planting of hardwoods, partly because 
of their eseential part in the make-up 
of typical scenery. ARBITER. 
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ON REQUEST 


BLUE BOOK 
of GARDENING 


Free 


BELL BOOK 


FLOWER and GRASS 
SEED LIST 


On request and prepayment 
of one penny. 








Blue Book of Gardening 
(Vegetable Seed Catalogue) 
Free on Request. 








129 High Holborn, W.C.1 
Houston Road, S.E.23 


134 Regent Street, W.1 AANY 
53a Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
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REGISTERED TRADE MARK 











NITROGEN 


Grass, like all other crops, depends on adequate food 





supplies being in the soil. Of all the essential foods nitrogen 
is most easily washed out. A rainy inter means inevitably 
a serious loss, which must be replaced. This can be most 
easily done by using ‘‘ Nitro-Chalk’’ or sulphate of ammonia. 
Shorten your winter dependence on indoor feeding by 
dressing one or two fields in February or March with 
2 cwt. of ‘‘ Nitro- Chalk ’’ or 14 cwt. 
sulphate of ammonia per acre so 
that you can turn your cows out 
two or three weeks earlier. Place the 


order now ! 


¥ The word “ Nitro-Chalk” is the registered trade mark for the fertilizer 
combining nitrogen and calcium carbonate, made only by EGS 
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always look for the name MORLEY 


KNITWEAR UNDERWEAR 


SOCKS SHIRTS . TIES GLOVES 








TODAY Murac and Brolac may no 
longer be made. New paint problems 
and special wartime needs absorb 
our skilled chemists and high-grade 
materials. 


BROLAC 


DOUBLE PROTECTION PAINT 
with the enamel finish 
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TOMORROW these famous paints, 
improved by wartime experience 
and discovery in paint research, will 
again help in creating a brighter 
Britain. 


MURAC 


MATT FINISH FOR WALLS 


JOHN HALL & SONS (Bristol and London) Ltd., Bristol 
London Office and Warehouse: 1/5 St. Pancras Way, N.W.1 
Manufactured in Scotland by 
The Strathclyde Paint Co. Ltd., Dalmarnock, Glasgow 
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THE JOURNALIST | 
WIFE ABROAD 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


HIS week I have been read- 
ing a book by a journalist’s 
wife and a novel about a 
journalist’s wife, and the 
only—if not profound or satisfactory 
—conclusion to be drawn is that 
some journalists’ 
wives are lucky and § 
some aren't. \ 
The lucky ene 
was Virginia Paxton, 
author of Penthouse 
in Bogota (Hurst and 
Blackett, 16s.). She 
was a young married 
woman whose hus- 
band worked in 
Chicago for the Asso- 
ciated Press. Then 
he had a turn in 
Washington where 
Enrique Olaya Her- 
rera was Colombian 
Minister. When 
Senor Herrera  be- 
came President of 
Colombia, he asked 
that the young reporter should go to 
Bogota, the Colombian capital, as the 
A.P. representative. So Mr. and Mrs. 
Harmer (Paxton seems to be a pen- 
name or maiden name) went off with 
their few-month-old baby to their 
first experience outside their own 
country. 


IN THE CLOUDS 

Colombia is “the upper left-hand 
country in South America.’’ Bogota, 
the capital, is ‘8,700 feet up in the 
clouds,’ and “‘in that tall grey city, 
the temperature averages 50 degrees 
the year round.”’ It is a climate that 
takes some getting used to. ‘‘ You 
feel remarkably attenuated, as if you 
were lightly floating along on your 
feet, and you breathe very deeply.” 
The way of life takes some getting 
used to, also. No one who is anyone 
dares to do a hand’s turn of work. 
You mustn't carry home a packet of 
pins from a shop, much less dream of 
such adventures as cooking your own 
food. And your cook won't carry 
home the goods after her daily visit 
to the market. She will hire a woman 
to do that. 

Moreover, the country may be 
called very “manana.’’ The water 
supply and electricity service in the 
capital are elementary and the plumb- 
ing has features that are amusing in 
retrospect. All these things will often 
go wrong, and you will engage people 
to put them right, and then you will 
need long, long patience. 

It is about all these things that 
Miss Paxton writes. She leaves the 
politics of Colombia alone, except in 
so far as a threatened revolution 
affected her own life, and she has not 
much to say about her husband’s job. 
She has given us the story of how a 
foreigner, whose existence was com- 
plicated by a young baby, at times 
dangerously ill, discovered this new 
country, mainly in its social and 
domestic aspect, and gradually ad- 
justed her life to its demands. The 
absence of slick American gadgets was 
a trial at first, but Miss Paxton learned 
to see these things in their just pro- 
portions, so that, when the adventure 
was over, she was able to write: 


By Naomi 


ea ee eee 


AAAAMAAAAAA 
N PENTHOUSE 
IN BOGOTA 

By Virginia Paxton 
(Hurst and Blackett, 16s.) 
YOU’ VE GONE ASTRAY 

By Honor Croome 
(Christophers, 8s. 6d.) 

NIGHT AND DAY 

By J. W. Drawbell 

(Hutchinson, 10s. 6d,) 


FIRE- WEED 
Royde Smith 


(Macmillan, 10s. 6d.) 
PUPYPVPVPMPVPVPVA? 


“Never again will you mistake : i- 
dualism for non-co-operation, be se 
in Bogota you discovered that a an 
should think for himself. Never; jn 
will you believe that a view a 
beautiful waterfall should be sacri 1 
for a coal m ; 
Never again wil 5y 
distrust the e 
§ ironic humour o{ ‘ye 
§ Latin, which spr gs 
from ancient 
§ rows, because ij: js 
§ so unlike our b. \s- 
N terous North A: 
icanfun. Andne or 
§ will you forget t) at 
§ you have known a 
§ city where lear: 
is revered, where 
§ practicality, whic! is 
§ so unlasting, is pot 
§ the essential quali 
fication.” 
§ On the whole, 
I found Miss Pax- 
ton’s book good 
reading, giving what has the sense 
of a credible picture. It is only when 
she flies off into a spot of ‘“‘fine 
writing’’ that one’s hackles begin to 
rise. But that, mercifully, is not 
often. 

The greatest fun in life to this 
writer seems to have been in adjusting 
her life to her husband’s career; and 
the theme of the novel You've Gone 
Astvay, by Honor Croome (Christo 
phers, 8s. 6d.), is the tribulations that 
may befall aj young woman who 
doesn’t do this. 

Mrs. Croome is to be remembered 
as the author of an excellent first 
novel called O Western Wind, which 
dealt with lives, in the United Stat 
of Englishwomen exiled there by cle 
war. In this present book we are in 
IEngland during the time when i\i 
war is brewing and in the first y: irs 
of its being. 


HOME OR CAREER? 
It seems to me that Linda Tho ‘vy, 


the chief character, suffered unde: ) 
grave disadvantages. Her mother id 
been a famous woman: a lead if 
the women’s suffrage movement, * ..1¢ 
of the half-dozen best-known id 
most brilliant women of her ger a- 
tion . . . a friend of the most 


standing figures of her day, and ged 
in addition with beauty, charm, 1d 
wit enough to have made her, hac it 
cared for the role, a reigning quec of 
society.” 

This is a pretty steep inherit. ce 
for a girl who is without beauty, it 
or charm, who is now all alone, h - a 
mere £3 a week to live on, and is ct 
stubbornly resolved to “carry ie 
torch’’ that her mother had laid dc a 
When the book opens she is doing | iis 
in a full-time unpaid job for an or, 1- 
isation aiming at the bettermen’ of 
the housing and other condition of 
the poor. 

Linda’s second disadvantage © 2s 
her husband Hugh Barton. If Li Ja 
made a mess of the marriage, it we ‘1d 
have been a queer woman who m ie 
a success of it. When things blew ‘ip 
to a crisis and Linda said that liv 1g 
with Hugh was like ‘‘walking i) 4a 
patch of thick clammy fog or play:ig 














tennis on a wet Court with balls that 
don’t bounce,”’ this reader said ‘‘ Hear, 
hear’ with great sincerity. 

Hugh was a journalist who wrote 
on Labour matters, a duller dog than 
it was ever my misfortune to meet in 
Fleet Street. When we first meet him, 
he has a cold in the head, and, meta- 
phorically, he keeps it for ever. He 
was all for Linda’s going on with her 
own work, even after the unwanted 
baly came; and so was she, for there 
wa: her mother’s portrait to egg her on. 

Whether_a pair of such codlike 
cre -ures could in any case have made 
as. ccess of marriage is open to doubt. 
fh. ‘crashed and separated, but finally 
car together in a not very credible 
mo ‘ent of conversion, Linda realising 
the her function, after all, was to be 
a» od wife and mother. 

fappily, Mrs. Croome has sur- 
ro. ied this lugubrious pair with a 
lot bright and snappy people, most 
of _em morally worthless but more 


ot) 


an ing to read about than this 
alt. sther conscientious and worthy 
co. e. The girl named Hilary, given 
t eting love affairs, says: “I’m 


be. .ning to wonder whether I sha’n’t 
ris {rom life’s banquet completely 
x 1 on hors d’oeuvres.’’ Mr. Hugh 
Ba on would make a good reason for 
ne ading through to the plum duff. 


IN FLEET STREET 


And now here is a book not 
by journalist’s wife, or about a 
jou ialist, but by a journalist—-Mr. 
J. ¥. Drawbell, who is the editor 


of _ ie Sunday Chronicle. Poor Linda 
fh by! Why did she have to go 
thr agh Fleet Street with a small- 
too 1 comb for that endless cold-in- 
the .ead her husband? How enjoy- 
abl and varied and exciting a journal- 
ist’. life can be you may gather from 
Mr. Drawbell’s Night and Day 
(Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.). It’s a difficult 
boox to review because there’s no 
sion in it. It is made up of 
innumerable bits and pieces, recollec- 
tions and reminiscences of people, 
goo! stories, things observed, jobs 
done in the course of the day’s work. 

It is a book that one is tempted to 
quote from, and here’s a piece I must 
quote : a good-natured comment from 
the American Forces’ newspaper Stars 
and Stripes on the subject of war 
decorations :—“‘A clerk in a_ post- 
exchange selling razor-blades and foot- 
powder a thousand miles from the 
hearest gun may possibly be wearing 
the pre-Pearl Harbour ribbon, the 
yood conduct ribbon, and the Euro- 
pean, American and Asiatic theatre 
ribbons, while sitting next to him may 
bea British Tommy who has come out 
of Dunkirk, been blitzed in London 
and torpedoed in the Mediterranean, 
has fought in Greece and Crete, been 
driven up and down the desert for 
three years from Alexandria to Tunis 

. and with nothing over his sturdy 
heart except his shirt and a letter from 
the British Internal Revenue Depart- 


coh 


ment demanding his income tax 
immediately.’’ As Mr. Drawbell says, 


that is ‘handsome and comradely.” 


HOLLYWOOD STORY 

A story which casts no new light 
on lfollywood, but deepens the already 
familiar glare, tells how the late Leslie 
Howard persuaded Somerset Maugham 
to write the dialogue for the film of 
his own novel Of Human Bondage. 
Le: ie Howard “cabled the good news 
at nce to Hollywood, to receive in 
ret. rna hurt rejoinder that Hollywood 
tho ight it could handle its dialogue of 
Sor erset Maugham’s story as well as 
Sor erset Maugham could.”’ I think, 
to \.ake this story perfect, the reply 
sho ld have been “at least as well.” 

Mr. Drawbell’s paper seems to 
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have gone in a good deal for what is 
called the “symposium,” and if he 
ever has newsprint to spare for such 
things again, I hand him a subject 
out of his own book. He is recalling 
an interview of years ago with the late 
Amy Johnson. She said: “When I 
see my name in the headlines of 
newspapers I never believe that it is 
me. It always seems to be someone 
else, for I don’t feel at all that I’m the 
person so much fuss is being made 
about.”’ 

I think a great many well-known 
people would tell you that. “Unless 
they are born to it, or become famous 
when very young, there are few people 
who achieve an integration of the 
public and private sides of their lives. 
The two have a great power of stand- 
ing apart and of looking at 
another, and, in happy cases, the 
public one is often laughed at by his 
inseparable yet separate companion 


BEAUTIFUL STORY 

Finally, let me commend Miss 
Naomi Royde Smith’s novel Fire- 
Weed (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.). Miss 
Royde Smith’s last novel AMuildensee 
was a beautiful story of a girl who 
became a famous musician. This is a 
no less beautiful story of a boy who 
became a famous artist: no 
beautiful in its parts, though perhaps 
not so firmly held together as a whole. 

Rufus Greyne was born in one of 
the great houses of England: an 
unusual beginning for a famous artist. 
(1 can’t think of one who did, in fact, 
begin that way.) This leisurely novel 
opens with several generations of his 
ancestors before coming to Rufus 
himself. The Boer War, World War I 
and World War II all have a hand in 
his development. 

What impresses one in this book, 
as in the last, is the assurance with 
which the author handles an immense 
succession of scenes that are highly 
romantic, while keeping them, so long 
as we are reading, always on the plane 
of the probable. Whether we are in 
the great house of Michaelsford, or in 
the taverns and ateliers of Paris, 
whether we are meeting Rufus’s grand 
relations or the elusive gamine who 
came to mean so much in his life, it 
is all one: Miss Royde Smith seems 
to know both scenes and people either 
from knowledge or from the exercise 
of that intuitive sympathy which 
can take the place of knowledge in an 
artist’s mind. 


one 


less 


, 
v 





SPRING-LIKE freshness is the 
charm of Miss Eiluned Lewis’s 
poetry, so that Morning Songs (Mac- 
millan, 4s.) is a perfect title for her 
new book. The first half of it is given 
up to happy poems written by a young 
mother about her baby; the poems 
in the second half are of more general 
appeal, and among them The Birth- 
right, A Townsman’s Prayer and 
Traveller's Song stand out. Not only 
townsmen but all of us to-day might 
well echo : 
Take my wild heart and strip it bare 
And teach me to be wise 
Who have loved nothing, 
more fair 
Than winter skies. 
And Tyvaveller’s Song runs like some- 
thing inevitable, traditional, liltingly 
remembered : 
He who would travel far 
Must travel light, 
And for his company 
Take dear Delight .. . 
But if Delight should prove 
A fickle friend, 
Let him to sturdy Grief 
A hearing lend. 
Only in two poems, The Fir Tree 
and the second stanza of The River, 
do we miss a poet’s faculty for under- 
standing, from within, the nature of 
what is described. Vi EB, 


Lord 








Carters Squash 
Director, Carters 





HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS 


AND 


CARTERS 
SQUASH COURTS 


NOTICE 


* EN-TOUT-CAS” have acquired the sole rights of making 
(Late Managing 


Courts—also Lt.-Col. Certer 


Sports Courts, Ltd.), will be 


“EN-TOUT-CAS” as soon as he is released from military duties. 


Please send us your enquiries for : 
HARD LAWN TENNIS and SQUASH COURTS, 
PLAYING FIELDS and WELFARE GROUNDS, 
PUBLIC PARKS, BOWLING GREENS, PRE- 
FABRICATED and ALL TYPES OF BUILDINGS, 

GROUND PREPARATION for HOUSING 

ESTATES, ROADS, DRAINS, ete. 
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The EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD. 
SYSTON, 


LEICESTER. 
Telephone 86177 Syston. 
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Standing in high esteem for its tim- 


ber, the Oak is a 
of the exceptional 


is peculiar to ZUG Upper Leather. 


Yet, hard-wearing 
it is the most 


leathers because it never loses its 


pliability — does 
crack or harden. 


UPPER LEATHER 
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fitting reminder 
sturdiness which 


though ZUG is, 
comfortable of 


not 


We manufacture 
ZUG but we do not 
make footwear. 
Supplies arelimi- A 
ted at present, but 
in case of difficulty 
write to us for 
the name of the 
nearest stockist 
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HE glamorous housecoats that all the 

designers are showing supply the need 

for a touch of drama in our austere 

war-time wardrobes. They are graceful 
feminine garments in translucent pale colours, 
soft fabrics, cut on flowing lines. They take from 
eight coupons to buy and cost the shops more, 
but they are continuing to be made, even at 
a loss of coupons, because they give such pleasure 
to the creators as well as to the general public. 
Fashion always asserts herself in this way. Just 
when one thinks that an era of drab severity 
is all that can be hoped for, an urge for self- 
expression brings change and colour. The 
mannish tailored dressing-gown was chic when 
everything else in the fashion story was of 
billowing bouffant frocks, frills and fabulous, 
fantastic hats, brilliant shoes. To-day, those 
with coupons buy a frivolous housecoat or 
dinner dress if they possibly can. 

Some dazzling brocades and lamés stiff with 
silver threads have been unearthed for house- 
coats for the brides. They are given great 
spreading skirts and elbow-length puffed sleeves 
in the manner of a pre-war evening coat 
something most of the young brides have never 
had the chance of wearing. They fasten with 








PHOTOGRAPHS : DERMOT CONOLL 


Negligee in peach satin with the yoke 

gauged by hand and puff sleeves and 

butterfly on the belt in ecru needle-run 
lace. The White House 


(Left) Housecoat or dinner dress in pale 

pink and blue flannel. The pink bodice 

continues as a streak down both sides of 
the skirt. Jaeger 


a long silver cord or tie over with a sash. Quilted sa 
are made in the same style and look like media 
paintings. Printed Paisley silks in mixed blues or p 
have a tight bodice, a skirt gauged fully to the w: 
short sleeves and a breast pocket piped with a gay « 
trast. Pure silk crépe de chines and satins can ha‘ 
turn-down scalloped collar and cuffs on a top cut 
a shirt and a skirt falling in limp folds, or are cut on 
cross with floating hem-lines and real needle-run 
incorporated somewhere on the bodice, as a deep yok 
full sleeves. A white and silver moiré for a bride is 
quite plain save for a sash ending in a deep white fri) 
Black satins with gathered skirts to tight bodices 
given deep horizontal bands of two bright rich sha 
on the front of the bodice. Everywhere tops are cut 
dresses, for the angel sleeve of the pre-war negligée 
been discarded as too difficult to manage. 

For a warmer type of housecoat, thin flannels 
pastel blues and pinks are fashionable and charmi ‘3g. 
The Jaeger model combining both pink and blue is 
all of them, the most original. Plain cherry red ¢ 
geranium pinks are cheerful and can look spectacu ar 
worn with gossamer triangular shawls in another brig/it 
colour or white. They are in flannels and facecloth, but 
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INDIVIDUALITY 


As a nation, it is our conceit to have 
“something a little different” from our 
neighbours to feel our possessions 
are peculiarly our own and not part 


of a mass-produced scheme. 


It has always been Harrods policy to 
offer their customers ‘‘ something a little 
War-time restrictions have 
difficult, but Harrods 


look forward to presenting once again, 


different.” 


made this now 


a wide range of merchandise which 
has been produced with just that 
extra quality in substance and design 


which hallmarks it as something personal 
something well worth while 
“something a little different.” 


ARRODS LTD LONDON SW | 


FEBRUARY 2, 
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Jaeger woollen coat 





with contrasting 
camel-hair panels. 
In black and camel, 
nigger and camel, 


navy and camel. 


Selected from the new Spring 
collection to appear 
Feb. Ist, 1945 


to to your nearest JAEGER Agent or write to 
“AEGER, 204,Regent Street, fornearest address 
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Deep beauty lies in Furs such 
as Mink, Beaver and Ermine. 
Our collection of Coats in these, 
as well as other fine Furs, fully 
maintains the high standard we 
created before the war. Prices, 
too, are well below to-day’s 
replacement_value. 


FUR COMPANY 


Fur Specialists since 1878. 


ee 
Spring 


Suggestion 


191-195, BROMPTON] RD., LONDON, S.W.3 




















CASUAL JACKET in fine 
wool woven cloth. Grey 
ground with attractive two- 
colour contrast overchecks. 


8 Coupons 


£8 .4.10 


TAILORED TROUSERS in 
heavy navy serge. 


Waist sizes : 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 


8 Coupons 


£3.16. 6 





OF ‘ G 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, S.W.| 
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will be made also in fine felts later on, cape sleeves in the Peter Robinson 
judging by the superb display of coloured collection. A reseda green has 
felts shown at the recent exhibition held in huge dolman armholes, a gold- 
London by the International Wool Secre- studded belt and a flared hem- 
tariat. These fabrics are an exhilarating hint line. A series of tunic frocks with 
of what will come. Clear mustard yellows, _ brightly flowered backs and fronts, 
carnation pinks, inky blues and leafy greens, or fronts only, have the rest, 
made a brilliant rainbow of colour all round including the plain _ bracelet- 
the walls. These felts are for post-war length sleeves, black. A heavy 
evening wraps and housecoats, as well as for black marocain studded with 
furnishings of all descriptions. The pliable gold keeps to the sheath silhouette, 
weave necessary for the dress trade can be 

obtained by a special finishing process. A 

tougher weight and texture is made for the 

mules. 


HE same feeling for more romantic 
fashions is making itself felt in the 
dress departments, where quite a number of 
ankle-length dinner frocks are being shown r ean 4 Ws te ; 
glinting with studding or with brilliant ~~ ie wrk Wes: bak % is studded with gold on the plain slec es, 
coloured tunics. Everywhere the line is less FAS SS .: ee ae round neckline and on the ends of he 
rigid. Cherry crépes and midnight-blue ae a Fa Se: x ee fringed sash. Another chic soot-black c pe 
marocains are draped to a centre seam with < = Bee Se Rees: has a swathed band draped round he 
hips of fuchsia velvet. A black maro: xin 
skirt with a hip-length white tunic is a us 
kind of garment and very pretty. The tu ric 
is knife-pleated down the front like a man’s 
shirt and has chunky gold plastic buttons. 
Rembrandt show a Chinese tunic in their 
Summer collection, absolutely soot-black, 
with narrow bands of taffeta edging the tunic 
and making the tiny upstanding neckband. 
Fringe is another popular trimming; narrow 
fringe outlines yokes, pockets, sleeves and 
from individual models at (left and hemlines; deeper fringe ends many of the 


above) The White House; and (top sash belts. 

right) Walpoles. (Left) Shetland _ A pretty navy Summer dress has a 

wool in V stitch and ribbed yoke ; beige collar with a fringe edging and a beige 

(above) Shetland lined with lisse with a fringe running down the buttoned front. 

silken crochet edge ; (top right) short Another has horizontal bands of ravelling 
sleeves with a frilly edge making stripes on the front. 


P. JOYCE REYNOLDs. 


CROSSWORD No. 784 ae 
O e . Though bigger than a Russian, he is no match 


for him in war (8) 


A trio of hand-knitted bedjackets chosen 





Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 784, COUNTRY LIFE, 5. How divers telephone? (4, 2) 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the ws Ss 
first post on Thursday, February 8, 1945. 9. Kinds of fabrics (8) 
NotTe.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. . Singers in either ten or sixteen concerts (6 

. Coco-nut shy, for example (4, 4) 

. The onion is a cure for this (3, 3) 

. AV, but no V sign (6, 4) 

3. Pressing necessities (10) 

. Does it grub along? (6) 
3. It is found in a chic hem I calculate (8) 

. A solstitial point (6) 


eeueune égeeu . A utensil useful when on fire (8) 
26. To have gone, when upset, into a little court 
is . ia & ss is convincing (6) 
nor-hewns CAE MARS ae Ee ee 
car from CAR MART i. 








. A tax ready reckoner ? (8) 


DOWN. 


— where trom past . Sail (3, 3) 


} 2. Mostly half 11 across. Not just (6) 
egg euied he knows 3. A carrier with its edge at the bottom (6 


he will get a large . An instrument for the Wakes? (5, 5) 
selection and] FUT TT | met DTT] sms. 

; . A man who idly faces the prospect (8) 
DURE t sens alain | 3. The priest or the Levite who precede: the 


Good Samaritan (8) 


eepee ane 7 = 
a tal a al tL act 


. The crime (anagr.) (8) 
. Onomatopoetic game (4, 4) 


4 Vi f Li . Attachment for one divot (8) 
Oe ~ 9. A blot on the copy-book, perhaps (6) 
eae 











_ In the centre of the ship you find the « 1tre 





Name 

320, Euston Road, 

London - N.W.1. Address 
Tel. : Euston 1212. 


146, Park Lane SOLUTION TO No. 783.—The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which The winner of Crossword No. 782 3 
appeared in the issue of January 26, will be announced next week. 
London i W.1. ACROSS.—1, Ignorance; 6, Opera; 9, Dare-devil; 10, Event; 11, ; ee 
Tel. : Grosvenor 3434 Scholar; 12, Roasted; 13, Rig; 14, Spangle; 17, Earnest; 19, Stomach; Lt. H. R. Graham-Vivian, 
22, Started; 24, Ova; 25, Interim; 26, Leg-pull; 29, Noble; 30, Re- 


we . publics; 31, Leeks; 32, Container. DOWN.—1, Indus; 2, North; r Highbrook, 
ty appointment to the ee late King George V. 3, Red flag; 4, Navarre; 5, Enlarge; 6, Open air; 7, Ejectment; 8, Ante- Lucaslands, 8 
¥ dated; 14, Sessional; 15, Adoptable; 16, Lac; 18, Art; 20, Airless; 21, Ardingly Sussex 
‘ 


Homeric; 22, Salt-pan; 23, Algebra; 27, Union; 28, Loser. 


(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 21. One who makes rough places smooth (6 

















